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THE SURVIVOR. 


ENNICUICK left the cell, closing the door softly behind him, 
In the corridor he found the head gaoler waiting for him. 

‘Put your cloak about your face,’ he said, ‘so as to hide your 
black beard. The sedan is at the door and will take you to the 
boat. The sooner you are on board and off, the better.’ 

Pennicuick understood nothing of this speech, but the gestures 
which accompanied it were intelligible enough. He lost no time 
in obeying the hint. His heart was full of sorrow for his friend, 
but that did not dull his wits; he felt that it behoved him to 
take care that Conway did not die in vain—that his own escape, 
that is, should be made secure. 

Muffling himself in his cloak, he stepped into the sedan, with 
which the bearers immediately began to trot. In a few minutes 
he was at the garden steps that led down to the canal. He felt a 
cool breath that was inexpressibly grateful to him, for it was the 
air of freedom. Then, still using the same precautions, he entered 
his cabin, drew the curtains, and locked the door. At the same 
moment the boat began to move on its homeward journey. Peer- 
ing cautiously through the window, he saw the Mandarin’s house 
beginning to recede, then the pine-trees on the hill behind it, 
then, afar off, the roof of the gaol. 

The sense of humiliation was receding too, and giving place to 
one of exultation. Ifan Englishman had been with him, or had 
been even left behind him, cognisant of the means by which he 
had escaped, and with power to speak of it, it would have dashed 
his spirits: but no one could ever know what had really happened. 
He was safe and without a stain so far as the world—his world— 
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was concerned. He had still, notwithstanding the huge sum he 

was pledged to pay as the price of his freedom, a considerable for- 

tune. Many years of life yet lay before him, and he would enjoy 
them none the less by reason of his late bitter experience. 

Then his eyes rested on the vacant couch which was Conway’s, 
and he felt a sting of reproach. Poor Connie! How different 
would his thoughts be in that infernal prison, with the shadow of 
that dread To-morrow hanging over him. He would take the 
laudanum of course. when it came to the pinch—but even so, 
Death was Death. How beautiful looked the green earth, and the 
bright sky ; and Conway would never see them more ! 

Along the roadway by the river a horseman was passing at 
full speed. He knew by his dress that he was a government 
messenger. This gave him a momentary apprehension ; for his 
nerves were not as they had been before the Torture. He knew 
now why brave men had succambed to the Rack and Screw, be- 
trayed their fellows, or even made false accusations against them. 
Then appeared the Temple where he had committed the foolish 
outrage that had cost his friend his life, and himself a fortune. 
His lips framed a bitter curse, and he plunged his hand mechanic- 
ally into the pocket of his jacket. His revolver, however, was in , 

the custody of Twang-hi. He felt that it would cost him some- 
thing to keep his hands quiet when Fu-chow should present him- 
self, who was doubtless among the soldiers who were chatting 
together forward, behind the curtain. Dearly as he loved money, 
and grievously as he had been despoiled of it, he would have given 
a thousand pounds that moment (he said to himself) to meet 
Fu-chow in some desert place alone. He preferred to think of 
that to thinking of his friend’s position; and when driven to do 
the latter, he avoided looking at it in its true light. He would 
be still in time to return and save him. He sat down, and 
mapped out in his mind exactly what was to be done on reaching 
Shanghae, so that not a moment should be lost. He would go to 
the Consul and the Commandant, and through their influence pro- 
cure an order to stay Conway’s execution, which should be sent off ’ 
by express. Then he would, if possible, procure a pardon for the 
culprit, and also a safe conduct for himself, and armed with these 
would return at once, as he had promised. Though he had been 
so lately compelled to acknowledge to himself that Conway’s doom 
was sealed, there had now arisen within him a ray of hope sufficient 
at least to make him strain every nerve to save him. 

Supposing that the difficulties of the case were not absolutely 
insuperable, Ralph Pennicuick was indeed just the man to over- 
come them. He was prompt and vigorous; was well acquainted 
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with the official and military mind, and with the scruples of each ; 

and had no scruples of his own. Nor was he now disposed, to do 
him justice, to spare his purse, or endeavour to release himself from 
so huge an obligation. Under these circumstances Pennicuick 
grudgedevery hour spent upon the journey; fretted and fumed in the 
solitary cabin to which prudence still confined him; and consigned 
the Chinese nation to eternal perdition a thousand times a day. A 
thrill of vague disappointment seized him when he discovered that 
Fu-chow was not on board ; yet he confessed to himself it was better 
that it should be so, since he could hardly have kept his hands off 
him, and to have touched him would, without doubt, have been to 
kill him. 

In five days, thanks to incessant urging of his laborious boat- 
men, Pennicuick came in sight of the city. He presented himself 
at once at the British Consulate, and stated what had happened, 
substituting of course Conway’s name for his own, and pleading 
the lightness of his offence and the severity of the threatened 
punishment. In half-an-hour, accompanied by the Consul, he pre- 
sented himself at the door of the Governor of Shanghae, and was 
admitted to that great official’s presence. The Mandarin listened 
to all he had to say with the most benignant face. ‘The laws of 
China,’ he said, ‘were flawless as its ministers were incorruptible, 
but the highest attribute of the Emperor, the Lord of Heaven, was 
mercy. If the case were laid before his supreme Majesty, it was 
possible that something might be done.’ 

‘ But meanwhile we are losing the most precious time.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said the Governor. ‘ But in virtue of my high 
office I can grant a reprieve subject to his Majesty’s confirmation. 
You will take this yourself. I will despatch messengers on “ horses 
of a thousand li” to Pekin, and from thence the imperial reply 
shall be sent straight to the Mandarin at Dhulang, at whose house 
you will receive it.’ 

By this plan not an hour would be lost, and Pennicuick 
hastened to express his acknowledgments. The Chinese are 
slow at writing, but the form of reprieve was at hand, and the 
governor had but to sign and seal it. 

‘ We shall save poor Conway yet,’ cried Pennituick as they left 
the palace. 

‘ Let us hope so,’ returned the Consul drily. 

‘ Well, at all events the governor has shown himself anxious to 
do what he can: what did he mean by horses of a thousand li ?’ 

‘The horses used by the government carriers are so called ; some 
of them will cover that distance—about 200 English miles—in a 
single day. These carriers carry hens’ feathers to indicate their 
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pressing business, and everyone is bound to hasten them on their 
way by all means in his power.’ 

‘I saw one myself upon the road, mused Pennicuick. ‘ But 
why not send one of these to precede me at Dhulang with the 
reprieve ?’” 

‘No; don’t let that document out of your sight. It is 
better to be a little later, and in possession of it, than to trust it 
to native hands. I know these people well; the Governor was too 
civil by half, and, what is a very bad sign, even dropped no hint 
about expenses.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that he will not perform his pro- 
mise ?’ 

‘No. He will do everything that costs him nothing and at 
the same time gives him a good character with Europeans; but, 
judging from his manner, I warn you not to be too hopeful.’ 

In a few hours after his arrival in Shanghae Pennicuick was 
once more departing from it, in company with two brother-officers 
of Conway’s—Major Ross, an old campaigner, and Lieutenant 
Milburn, a young fellow with whom Conway was a great favourite ; 
he had once got himself into a boyish scrape which might have been 
very serious but for the captain’s interference. Conway was very 
popular in his regiment, and the news of his dangerous position 
had been received with the sincerest sorrow, indignation, and sur- 
prise. Of course they were all for rescuing their comrade sword 
in hand; England was bound to declare war with China if a hair of 
his head was injured; and in the mean time let the regiment 
march to Dhulang and claim its captain. But the Consul and even 
the Commandant held a different opinion. The responsibility upon 
the latter’s shoulders was very great, and he had other things to 
consider than the life of one man. It was more than doubtful 
whether the execution even of a British officer, who had confess- 
edly outraged the feelings of the natives and broken the law of 
the land, would be held as a casus belli by his government. 
Moreover, it was certain that any movement on Dhulang, sup- 
posing it were possible to reach the place with the handful of men, 
at his disposal, would be far too late to effect its object. Even 
greater than the indignation of Conway’s brother-officers at hear- 
ing of his position was, as I have said, their surprise; and this last 
feeling was a source of intense annoyance to Pennicuick; he did 
not like being told, as he was told a dozen times a day by his two 
companions, that they could not understand how a fellow like 
Conway could possibly have got into such ‘a hole.’ It was so un- 
like him to have played the fool under any circumstances; but 
knowing the Chinese character, as he did, so well, it was absolutely 
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unaccountable to them how he could have committed such an 
outrage. 

‘I can only tell you what occurred,’ said Pennicuick doggedly. 
‘I suppose it was some impulse of the moment.’ 

‘Conway is the most prudent fellow out,’ answered the Major, 
‘and wholly without devilry.’ 

‘I believe there has been some cursed mistake,’ said Milburn ; 
‘and if so, I hope it will be taken up at home. Nobody but a 
Chinese would have dreamt of harming poor old Connie; and 
nothing would please me better than having to go in at such 
brutes.’ 

‘ There I agree with you,’ said Pennicuick; and he swore a ter- 
rible oath to that effect, which won him more favour with his com- 
panions than all they had yet seen of him. It was clear that he 
was very much in earnest to avenge Conway’s fate, however it 
should have been brought about, and he had without doubt plenty 
of pluck. It was no wonder that under such circumstances, and 
considering his late experiences, he was somewhat stern and sombre, 
and unlike the man whom Conway had introduced to their society 
a few weeks ago; nor indeed, though they had good hopes of the 
success of their mission, were they themselves in good spirits. 
They travelled as quickly as it was possible, but the time passed 
wearily enough till the boat once more touched Twang-hi’s garden 
steps. They had taken the precaution to bring with them an in- 
terpreter, and accompanied by him the three Englishmen at once 
stepped on shore. It was early morning, the same time or nearly so 
when Pennicuick had landed last there, with his friend ; but on this 
occasion no stately major-domo came forth to greet them. The 
house showed no sign of welcome, and silence reigned throughout 
the place. 

‘I thought these people were astir at sunrise,’ remarked the 
Lieutenant. 

‘They sleep, or seem to sleep, when it suits them,’ answered 
Pennicuick gravely. A terrible presentiment had taken possession 
ofhim. He felt somehow that the horrible deed he had dreaded 
had been done, and that the Mandarin and his household, observing 
their arrival, kept within doors to avoid them. ~ The gate of the 
court was locked, and there was no answer to their repeated 
summons. 

‘We are wasting time,’ said he; ‘let us go to the prison at 
once, and learn the worst.’ 

‘But we can do nothing until the Mandarin has seen and 
countersigned the reprieve,’ said the Major. 

‘Yes, we can learn whether the reprieve is of any service.’ 
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His voice had a solemnity in it which chilled his companions. 
As for Pennicuick himself, the place in which he stood, the road 
which he traversed (and which was the same along which he had 
been hurried by the soldiers from Twang-hi’s hall of justice), were 
like the scenes in a dream which we dream over again—vague, 
unstable, and yet familiar. Not a living creature was to be seen ; 
but presently, in the middle of a waste plot of ground they saw a 
solitary figure standing. 

‘It is a statue,’ said one. 

‘It is an idol,’ suggested another. 

It was, however, a dead man tied to a post. 

They approached it with awe and horror; but they had still a 
hope that this victim to justice or barbarity might prove to be a 
native, for indeed such spectacles are not uncommon in China. 
The corpse was frightfully disfigured ; it had, if not ten thousand 
cuts, at least many hundreds, evidently from their size inflicted by 
the sword of the executioner. The skin fell in flaps from the 
forehead over the eyes, from the cheek over the chin ; the whole 
body was, in fact, one gaping wound. Unrecognisable, however, 
as were ‘the features, it was plain that the victim had been a 
European. 

‘ Great Heaven, can this be Conway?’ groaned Milburn. They 
were all three deeply moved. They had turned away their faces 
in disgust ; but the interpreter, who had no such fine feelings, was 
examining the body with minuteness. 

‘It is an Englishman,’ observed he quietly. ‘ He has suffered 
the “ Ling-chih.” Did your friend wear rings?’ 

‘ He had one on the second finger of his left hand,’ said Penni- 
cuick. 

‘I thought so. The executioner has cut that finger off in order 
to obtain the ring.’ 

Pennicuick turned his back on the man, and walked hastily 
away, accompanied by his two companions. 

‘I will have blood for blood for this,’ cried he between his 
teeth. ‘ What an end!’ 

‘ Poor dear Connie!’ sighed the Lieutenant. 

‘ England will see to it,’ observed the Major gravely. ‘If ever 
there was a just cause for war, this is surely one.’ 

Pennicuick felt his face flush like fire. He understood how 
base he would feel if his friend’s memory should be charged with 
such a national disaster. He pictured a war between two great 
nations arising from his own practical joke. 

At this moment a tall figure was seen slowly coming from the 
direction of the Mandarin’s house. He had a staff in his hand, 
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apparently black and white; small slips of paper were, however, 
pasted upon it. His attire was of hemp cloth with a tinge of 
yellow. 

‘ This person,’ said the interpreter, ‘is a mourner.’ 

‘ Ask him if he knows who this man was whom they have mur- 
dered here,’ said Pennicuick sternly. 

‘I know,’ answered the stranger, when the question had been 
put. ‘It is the Englishman who stole the blessed Shay-le. May 
Buddha forgive him!’ 

‘What is the most insulting thing that I can say to this man?’ 
inquired Pennicuick, when this reply had been translated to him. 

‘You are the dead man’s friend,’ continued the stranger. ‘I 
recognise you, though my face has become strange to you through 
grief. He was a good man, notwithstanding the crime, which he 
has expiated. We burnt incense to him; we gave him money ; 
there has been a sufficiency of rice laid at his feet every morning.’ 

‘He means since the gentleman has been dead,’ explained the 
interpreter. 

‘ He had better stop, or I shall kill him,’ exclaimed Pennicuick. 

‘ Nay, nay,’ interposed the Major with an angry gesture. ‘ Let 
us hear what the scoundrel has to tell us.’ 

‘You are like a calf without a ring in his nose,’ observed 
Kushan (for he it was), looking at Pennicuick benignly. 

‘I shall not translate that, murmured the interpreter paren- 
thetically. 

‘A toad in a well cannot perceive the whole heavens. Your 
ideas are contracted. To be angry with us is to be angry with 
Heaven. We did (I repeat) what we could for this unhappy man. 
My master, Twang-hi (who loved him), is overcome with sorrow, 
and can see no one in consequence. But there was nothiag for him 
but to obey the commands of the lord of the province in seeing the 
execution carried out.’ 

‘The man is so far right,’ observed the Major, when this 
speech had been explained to them; ‘his master’s duty was to 
obey orders, as I trust it will be ours to hang the lord of the 
province, and all the rest of them.’ 

‘ When did it happen ?’ inquired Pennicuick, motioning towards 
the ghastly spectacle, to which, however, he did not venture again 
to turn his gaze. 

Kushan shut his eyes, and sommned an attitude of consideration. 
‘ This is the ninth day since the execution.’ 

‘ That is certainly a lie,’ exclaimed the Major. 

‘It is the date at which the poor fellow was condemned to die, 
observed Pennicuick doubtfully. 
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‘Then he is trying to square facts which are incompatible. 
I have seen men who have been killed in action, and nine days 
afterwards ——’ 

‘I understand,’ interrupted Pennicuick, with a shudder. 

‘Look here, Kushan ; if you tell any more lies, I will kill you. 
When did your filthy people murder this Engiishman ?’ 

‘An upright heart does not fear demons,’ murmured Kushan, 
rather to bolster his own courage than with any intention of defi- 
ance, since he added immediately, ‘ Perhaps the poor man perished 
later. Let us say eight days ago.’ 

‘ At all events he was dead when the Governor of Shanghae 
issued the reprieve,’ observed Pennicuick ; ‘and no doubt he knew 
that it would be so. What liars and hypocrites all these wretches 
are!’ 

‘Do you see yonder grove of pine-trees on the hill-side?’ in- 
quired Kushan, in a mellifluous voice. ‘It was the desire of your 
departed friend to be laid there, beneath their soothing murmur.’ 

‘It is possible that he is now speaking the truth,’ observed 
Pennicuick. ‘Conway did, I remember, express some wish to that 
effect.’ 

- Then let us lay him there,’ said the Major. ‘It is the least 
we can do to carry his last wish into effect, and it is all, alas! that 
can be done.’ 

Kushan, having been informed of this intention, expressed his 
serene approval. 

‘One cannot carry an olive on the pate of a'priest, but one can 
do something. To pay the funeral rites to those who are dear to 
us is one of the 1,300 meritorious deeds. In the mean time, in the 
name of my master, I invite you to his house while the coffin is 
being prepared and the grave dug.’ 

The three Englishmen, glad enough of any excuse for leaving 
the scene of so terrible a tragedy, accepted this invitation. 

‘Where is Fu-chow ?’ inquired Pennicuick of Kushan in his 
gentlest tones. 

‘ Fu-chow—Fu-chow ?’ echoed the major-domo, striking his 
smooth forehead. ‘Ah, I remember; he was the officer in 
command of your guard of soldiers. Did he not return with you 
to Shanghae ?’ 

‘No, he did not,’ answered Pennicuick. ‘If he could be per- 
suaded to do so—that is, to return with us now—I would pay a hand- 
some sum to the person who brought about such an arrangement.’ 

‘ Ah, you miss him:’ remarked Kushan blandly. ‘ It is unhap- 
pily, however, useless to climb trees in search of fishes. If he did 
not return with you, I don’t know what became of him. China is 
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very large; if a man slips away, he is gone for ever. Here is my 
master’s house. Please to walk towards the dining-chamber. You 
will find chickens and goat’s flesh, with a steak of the water-ox.’ 

It was a gloomy meal, and the guests had but small appetite 
for the dainties that were set before them. Kushan, who presided 
at the board, delivered himself of innumerable aphorisms, mostly 
of a lugubrious kind, to which, however, nobody listened. The 
two officers conversed together in a low tone concerning their dead 
friend. Pennicuick sat silent, full of sorrow, and rage, and self- 
reproach. 

It was felt by everybody tobe a relief when an attendant appeared 
to summon them to the funeral. This would have taken place on 
that very day, even if the Englishmen had not arrived, so that all 
preparations had been made for it. 

Only, as the payment of expenses was now assured, the pro- 
ceedings were of a more ambitious character. A life-size figure 
made of bamboo and covered with red paper, like a military Guy 
Faux, was carried by the two leading members of the procession, 
to indicate the calling of the deceased; this was intended to 
be consumed beside the grave. Next came two men with large 
white lanterns, on one of which was inscribed ‘a hundred children,’ 
on the other ‘a thousand grandchildren,’ in compliment to the 
dead man’s supposed descendants. Next, was a band of music playing 
solemn airs. Then came men scattering mock money—white and 
yellow bits of tin with holes through them—to open the road, %.e. 
to propitiate the spirits who might be guarding the way to Heaven, 
And last the coffin, varnished, and adorned with red paper. 

The absurdity of these arrangements increased rather than de- 
tracted from the melancholy of the three mourners. It seemed 
an additional calamity that to their unhappy friend could be given 
neither a military burial, nor the simple rites of home; these 
foolish gewgaws which were intended to do him honour appeared 
to be an insult to his memory. But there was no time for any 
alteration in the matter, even if it could have been satisfactorily 
effected. 

When the coffin was put into the grave young Milburn handed 
something to his superior with a blush at his own kindly foresight. 
It was an English prayer-book. The Major nodded approval, and 
read from it the service for the dead. When the grave had been filled 
in, Kushan stepped forward and inquired whether anything else could 
be done. His plausible and unctuous manner resembled greatly 
that of an undertaker at home, but his attire was different ; he had 
exchanged his hempen garment for a silk one of brightest yellow. 

‘ Put up a headstone with that name upon it,’ said Pennicuick, 
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handing him a slip of paper. ‘ What is it in all in which I shall 
then be indebted to you?’ 

Kushan named a sum which must have been certainly 
sufficient for all expenses, and Pennicuick paid it without a word. 

‘Shall I now conduct these honourable personages to their 
boat?’ inquired Kushan, through the interpreter. 

‘ Not yet,’ said Pennicuick. ‘I wish first to visit the prison.’ 

Kushan turned up the whites of his eyes. ‘ Houses are empti- 
ness, he said, ‘ when they have been exchanged for the lonely 
mound outside the city wall.’ 

Nevertheless he led the way to the gaol. 

They once more passed by the spot, where the post now stood 
without its ghastly burden; and on this occasion they took notice 
how the ground and turf had been lately trodden down, as if by a 
great multitude. : 

‘There were 50,000 persons to witness the “ Ling-chih,”’ ex- 
plained Kushan, in answer to the Major’s inquiry. 

The governor of the gaol received them with great urbanity. 
Pennicuick’s quick eye detected on this man’s finger, not only 

-his own signet-ring, but that of his deceased friend ; but upon the 
whole he judged it better to utter no remonstrance. 

It was not expedient to make this personage his enemy who, 
though he did not know his power over him, held a secret in his 
hands the betrayal of which would have been his social ruin. In 
even speaking with him, in fact, he ran a great risk, but his prudence 
was overborne by a certain insatiable curiosity. He wished to 
know whether his unhappy friend had taken advantage of the 
means in his possession to obtain a painless death, or whether he 
had really undergone the agonies of the torture. 

That the execution had taken place proved nothing ; since that 
would have happened—in order to deceive the public—had the 
victim been dead or alive. It was necessary to proceed with cau- 
tion in his inquiries. 

‘Did my friend leave any message behind him?’ asked Penni- 
cuick. 

‘ He left nothing but his clothes, was the reply; ‘they have 
passed into the legal possession of Sheer Sing, the turnkey, who 
is now wearing them: he might nevertheless, however, be per- 
suaded to give them up.’ 

Pennicuick shook his head, with a gesture of disgust. He 
felt his fury rising against this man, who had been the cause of a 
frightful humiliation being inflicted upon him. ‘I perceive he 
also left his ring,’ said he sternly. 

‘Yes. He gave it to me as they led him forth to death,’ re- 
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plied the gaoler with imperturbable face, ‘as a testimony to my 
kindness towards him. I would never part with such a memento 
—unless for a very considerable consideration.’ 

‘ How much ?’ inquired Pennicuick. 

The gaoler named a sum greatly in excess of the value of the 
trinket; Pennicuick at once produced the money, and received 
the article in exchange. 

‘ Perhaps you would like to buy back your own ring also?’ said 
the gaoler persuasively ; ‘it is of greater cost, and has also memo- 
ries of a tender nature connected with it. The regard I entertain 
for yourself is very genuine.’ 

‘You may keep it, and—and welcome,’ said Pennicuick, swal- 
lowing his wrath with a great effort. 

‘As you please,’ answered the other gravely. ‘By the by, 
there was a little bottle found in your friend’s chamber, full of 
some dark liquid, and untouched. It is perhaps a cordial.’ 

‘You and Sheer Sing can drink that between you, said 
Pennicuick quietly. ‘Now answer me this question truly; did 
my poor friend suffer much? or were those precautions taken 
about which he spoke to you?’ 

‘Those precautions were taken,’ answered the gaoler; ‘it is 
very well you spoke of them, for I paid the executioner two taels 
out of my own pocket for that purpose, which had escaped my 
memory. It was well earned, too; your man was dead in a second, 
I do assure you.’ 

Pennicuick gave him the money as before, then turned upon 
his heel without a word. 

* Let us go,’ said he to his companions. ‘This fellow makes 
me sick.’ 

‘You have been paying through the nose, as it seems to me, 
for everything, observed the Major, as they retraced their steps. 

‘No doubt. They are all cheats as well as murderers. But 
what do a few pounds matter more or less? I would have given 
five hundred to learn what that scoundrel just told me, that Con- 
way did not suffer pain.’ 

‘This man is a good fellow, after all, observed the Major to 
Milburn presently, in a low tone. 

‘I am not sure, answered the young man doubtfully. ‘He 
has a cold-blooded way with him, and gives me the idea of wishing 
to get the whole affair out of his mind.’ 

‘Gad, I can’t blame him for that,’ said the Major, with a 
shudder. 

Kushan took leave of his three visitors at the boat-side with a 
stately salaam to each. 
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To Milburn he said, ‘ Youth is vanity.’ 

To the Major he said, ‘ Reform yourself, that you may reform 
others.’ 

To Pennicuick he said, ‘May you and your whole family be 
jammed into one coffin!’ 

As all these remarks were accompanied by the same sweet 
smile, and the interpreter was already on board, they did not pro- 
duce any particular effect. 

All were sombre and silent throughout the voyage; but Pen- 
nicuick hardly uttered a word. The two officers were thinking 
of their dead friend’s fate, and of what steps it was probable 
would be taken to avenge it; Pennicuick, too, thought of these 
things, but also of others. It was difficult to move him from what 
appeared to be a species of lethargy; but he was roused from it 
on one occasion. 

‘I suppose,’ said the Major, as the three sat smoking together 
on the morning of the day they reached Shanghae, ‘ that our poor 
friend has not left much behind him in the way of money.’ 

‘Sir?’ said Pennicuick ; ‘I beg your pardon. You were 
saying ‘ 

_ I was referring to what Conway may have had to leave behind 
him. I am afraid it will not be much.’ 

‘ Just so ; I dare say,’ answered Pennicuick abstractedly. 

The Major stared at him. 

‘We thought you would know all about it,’ explained Milburn 
simply. ‘Conway has spoken to me about his family more than 
once. He has only one daughter ; let us hope he has been at least 
enabled to provide for her.’ 

‘Yes, indeed; let us hope that,’ said Pennicuick. ‘One can- 
not know anything for certain, however, just at present.’ 

And he again relapsed into silence. 

‘Now, if I were a rich man like that fellow,’ observed the 
Lieutenant presently to the Major, ‘I would take care that my 
friend’s only daughter should not be unprovided for in any way.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ answered the Major, ‘ you think that because 
you are not arich man. If you had as much money to spend as 
Pennicuick, you would perhaps be as close-fisted.’ 

‘He paid everything very handsomely up yonder, however,’ re- 
marked Milburn. 

‘But how do you know he won’t deduct it out of Conway’s 
little property ? It is my opinion—taking everything I have 
seen of him one with another—that he is a deuced hard lot.’ 

‘I’m glad he isn’t in the regiment,’ answered the Lieutenant, 
with a glance of great disfavour at the subject of these remarks. 
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Whether Pennicuick was a hard lot or not, he certainly did 
not deserve the imputation of intending to charge his friend’s 
estate with the money he had just expended on his account. He 
was quite ready to pay that, and would have been so had it been 
thriceas much. But what he was thinking of, with his hand resting 
on his breast pocket in which lay his dead friend’s will, was whether 
20,0001. was not too large a sum to pay away without a scrap of 
paper being in existence to compel him to do so---and when even 
the verbal promise he had given to that effect had been passed to 
a dead man. He had been thinking over the matter for four days, 
and it was now become necessary to make up his mind about it 
one way or the other. The question that had just been put to 
him—‘ What has Conway left behind him ? ’—would be put again 
by others, and would have to be answered definitely. In that case, 
which reply should he give, ‘ He has left 20,0001.,’ or, ‘ He has left 
next to nothing’? 


Cuarter XVIII. 


UNCONSCIOUS, 


Lincoty’s Inn, although it doubtless has its merits, is, viewed as 
a dwelling-place, not an enticing spot. Its chambers have, to my 
eye at least, an aspect especially unliveable. That they are good 
to read in, good to write in, good to make money in, I do not dis- 
pute ; but I would rather not sleep in them nor eat in them. When 
the day’s work is over, it is well to leave them, and breathe a little 
fresh air. They are a part of the necessary toil and moil of life, 
but by no means of its cheerful serenity. They are dull without 
being quiet (for the thunder of Chancery Lane ever booms above 
them), and their look-out is for the most part melancholy and 
devoid of interest. There are trees, indeed, of goodly height—a 
whole avenue of them, leading from wall to wall, in a most disap- 
pointing manner : and there is one large grass-plot, which has, how- 
ever, the air of a drying-green that attempts to be ornamental. On 
this abuts Stone Buildings, which may therefore lay claim to com- 
mand foliage and verdure. But it is not a cheerful block of 
residences, nor would one’s sense of the fitness of things be out- 
raged if one were told it was a workhouse or a barrack. Neverthe- 
less, if I must needs live in Lincoln’s Inn, I would live in Stone 
Buildings, where a first floor is as highly rented, I suppose, as any 
twenty-roomed house in the suburbs with a garden and a double 
coach-house. In this ‘dusky purlieu of the law,’ though by no 
means on the first floor, lived or ‘ kept’ (for he was young enough 
to retain his university phrases) Raymond Pennicuick. He hada 
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large sitting-room looking down on the green, a bed-room, a 
clerk’s room, and a very small nondescript apartment, so wretched 
and rayless that it seemed appropriate for suicidal purposes and 
nothing else. The furniture of this suite, which had been passed 
on, from inmate to inmate, so long, that it might have served the 
student days of the Lord Chancellor, was mouldy and moth-eaten, 
and looked all the worse from its contrast with the articles of modern 
luxury Raymond had brought with him from his college rooms. 
The easy chair, the fire-screen (a triumph of Nelly’s skill in 
needlework) and the volumes of Thackeray and Dickens were like 
new cloth patched on an old garment, and he himself in his youth 
and comeliness looked the brightest patch of all. It was small 
matter to him that the carpet was wern and that the rugs bore the 
marks of coals both hot and cold; or that when his gaze through 
the open window left the elms and the grass, it had nothing but 
chimney-pots to rest upon. When one is young, unless one is a 
very exceptional sort of fool, the mind is not affected by furniture ; 
and the look-out from one’s windows is of small importance, when, 
beyond it, the world is lying before us. 

Raymond Pennicuick, therefore, had no grudge against his father 
for having placed him in this dreary spot; he had, indeed, only 
murmured against the parental fiat on one occasion, when it had 
removed him from college before his time. He had, it is true, 
been by no means studious, and would certainly not have distin- 
guished himself in the honour list ; but he would have taken his 
ordinary degree, like other young men in his own ‘set,’ and he 
had not been told that more was expected of him. Yet his father 
had removed him suddenly from his college joys, protesting that 
he had wasted time enough, and must now buckle to the business 
of life. The real reason of this was unknown to the young fellow, 
though it had lain quite on the surface; a run of ill luck on the 
turf had for the time made money scarce with his father, and by 
way of retrenchment he had withdrawn his son from the university, 
the educational advantages of which, let us charitably add, he did 
not perhaps very highly estimate. It was very unusual with him 
to lose, for he was a book-maker, and always stood to win; but on 
this occasion a certain nobleman who had long been an ornament 
of the sporting world, and who was Pennicuick’s principal debtor, 
had levanted. The most prudent mind cannot guard against a 
catastrophe of this kind, which for some months compelled Ralph 
Pennicuick to lodge under the same roof with his son. He need 
not have done so, of course, since he could have procured any 
amount. of money ; but it was one of his caprices—he called it ‘a 
principle "— never to borrow a shilling, or spend one above his in- 
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come. For a time Raymond rather resented this abrupt separation 
from his university friends, but in London there are compensations 
to be found for most things by a genial young fellow of position. 
He was even more content when his father placed him in the 
chambers at Stone Buildings, and himself retired to the agreeable 
privacy of the Albany. There had not been the least disagreement 
between them ; Raymond’s sense of duty was too strong for that ; 
but he had felt himself de trop, like a boy who is forced to remain 
with -his seniors after dinner, when the ladies have gone into the 
drawing-room. 

‘Youth and age,’ the poet tells us, ‘ cannot live together ;’ but 
the reasons he gives were by no means those which disinclined 
Ralph Pennicuick to live in lodgings with his son. If there was 
no absolute ‘incompatibility of disposition, such as nowadays so 
often sunders husbands and wives, they had few ideas in common. 

Ralph Pennicuick hated argument—that is, any expression of 
opinion contrary to his own; and therefore, since Raymond was 
quite incapable of hypocrisy, he had often to remain silent. 
Similarly, in writing to his father, he was aware that no distasteful 
topic must be broached ; a knowledge that tends to make corre- 
spondence brief, though not always easy. 

Unhappily, it had become necessary to Raymond to break 
through his usual rule. He had ventured to address his father 
upon a subject which would certainly not find favour in his eyes, 
and the letter had been posted, and was now on its way. Upon 
the contents of it, and on the manner in which they were likely 
to be received, Raymond was now thinking, as he sat alone in his 
chambers smoking his after-breakfast cigar. He did not, like 
other young men of his day, smoke pipes in preference; in which 
respect, as in a few others, he showed himself his father’s son. 
He had a natural taste for what was most expensive, though with- 
out the vulgarity of liking things because they were dear. 

‘ What will he say—what will he do—when he gets my letter ?’ 
were the thoughts in his mind, as he sat at the open window 
watching the clouds above the elm-trees and listening to the chirps 
of the sparrows. ‘If Nelly will have me, I will marry her, what- 
ever he does or says, that’s certain.’ Here again he was his father’s 
son. ‘* But without his consent it will be difficult to obtain hers. 
She is so unselfish that she will never see the matter in its true 
light ; her very love for me—sweet heart !—will prevent it. He 
rose and paced the room, with a glow upon his handsome face ; he 
was recalling his last interview with her in the garden at Richmond. 
Presently his eye wandered to the dusty rows of law books that 
lined one side of the apartment. ‘If I had but expectations,’ 
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muttered he, ‘if there was an entail which I could cut off, and 
so render him a service, I might win him over. But I have no- 
thing—no plea to urge with him, except that my happiness is wrapt 
up in her: and there he will not believe me.’ He did not say, 
‘and he will care nothing for that,’ which some sons would have 
said, and which would in his case have been no more than the truth. 
Even in his bitterness, his sense of filial duty restrained his tongue. 

In this, Raymond Pennicuick’s disposition was peculiar. There 
are many men who have a keen sense of filial and fraternal respect, 
and who have even a strong regard for their more distant relatives 
(quite independent of their merits), and who, with all this, have 
scarcely any affection in them. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
this devotion to their own family does not arise from egotism. 
Fathers and brothers are dear to such men because they are of 
their own blood, and as it were a part of themselves. The dear- 
. ness is literally of the heart—or rather, of the arteries. It is an 
anatomical attachment. Their love, if they boast of such a posses- 
sion at all, is self-love. It is scarcely going too far to say that— 
with the exception of his love for his mother—a man’s power of 
loving is in inverse ratio to his devotion to his elder and contem- 
poraneous relatives. The more ‘ clannish’ people are, the less they 
have, generally, of geniality, friendship, and general benevolence. 
But with Raymond this was not so. He had the ‘ piety’ of the 
ancients as well as the kindliness of the moderns. If he did not 
absolutely love his father, he did his best to do so, and persuaded 
himself that he had succeeded ; and, if he found it impossible to 
respect him, he at least respected his authority. And notwith- 
standing this, a more generous and affectionate young fellow than 
Raymond did not exist. His heart and his conscience were alike 
tender. He had not, indeed, much cleverness; he had probably 
never uttered ‘ a good thing’ intentionally in all his life. But he 
had said very many pleasant things, which go much farther to- 
wards making a man popular. His popularity had had one effect, 
which, had he known of it, would have given him genuine pain ; 
it set people contrasting him with his father, much to the latter’s 
disadvantage. Everybody said how ill Ralph the elder behaved 
to Raymond the younger; how short of money he kept him; what 
little natural affection he showed for him; and generally, how 
much better a son he had in Raymond than he deserved. The 
young man knew that his father was disliked and feared much 
more than he was admired; but he did his best to counteract this 
feeling ; no one had ever heard him complain of the manner in 
which he had been treated; and when any opportunity for praise 
of his father was offered to him, he never failed to take advantage 
of it. It was not his fault that it so often sounded like apology. 
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For his own part, he had avoided all causes of offence with him, 
and bowed to his every wish, even to his caprices. But now a 
cause of offence had come which could not be avoided. He did 
not repent that he had sent his letter asking permission to offer 
his hand where his affections had been already bestowed, but he 
was full of misgivings about its reception. He was not afraid of 
the effects of his father’s anger, as most sons in his position would 
have been afraid; he did not dread disinheritance, the cuiting off 
of the supplies, &c., but he feared the anger itself, not as a coward 
would have done, but as one who fears a quarrel because of his 
regard for his antagonist. 

‘I am very young,’ he had written, ‘to urge anything counter 
to your wishes, as I apprehend this request may be: but my heart 
is set upon the matter, and will not be moved. Neither Nelly 
nor I are extravagant in our tastes; a small income will suffice 
for us: not more to begin with, perhaps, than the sum you are 
at present so good as to allow me. With such an incentive to 
exertion I shall set to work at my profession in earnest, and trust 
not to be a burden to you.’ 

If he had known that in a few months the 200/. a year to 
which he had alluded would become his own, he would, of course, 
have worded his communication differently ; but the tone would 
have been the same. No sense of independence would have made 
him undutiful. Upon the whole the letter was very simple, 
honest, and dignified; though it unconsciously betrayed the fact 
that he was aware of his father’s selfishness. He knew that he 
should be reproached with his youth, inexperience, ignorance of his 
own mind, &c.; but that the real objection to his plan would 
lie in its being expensive. His father had always insisted 
upon the importance of a young fellow’s becoming independent ; 
and had, moreover, pointed out that the best and shortest 
way of accomplishing this desirable object was to marry an 
heiress. If Ralph Pennicuick’s morality was not of any high 
type, he could not at least be accused of hypocrisy. 

It was nearly a week since Raymond had called upon Mrs. Con- 
way and her daughter, which was a longer time than he had ever 
suffered to elapse between his former visits; he had felt a little 
sensitive about Nelly’s reception of him on that occasion, and 
still more embarrassment as to the position in which he now 
stood as her avowed yet unaccepted lover; but he meant to go 
down to Richmond that very day. The longer he was away, 
the more awkward, he felt, would be their next meeting; and 
besides, it was his greatest happiness in life to be with her. It 
was arranged that, pending his father’s decision, they were to be as 
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brother and sister; and though that was not the relationship he 
most desired, it was a very agreeable one. He was not of those 
unhappy persons who can enjoy nothing unless they get all they 
want; and he would have been very willing indeed to make 
the most of his opportunities before any decided veto could 
arrive from his father, but for Nelly’ssake. He felt that it would 
be wrong to irrevocably engage her affections unless marriage 
were to follow ; and he was sure that she would be resolute against 
it, if his father’s consent were not obtained. 

Still, as he left his chambers in his summer garb, and with a 
flower in his button-hole, there was a radiance in his face that 
only a certain tender expectancy can bestow, and which is very 
different from the smirk of satisfaction that sits upon us in later 
life, when we are about to make a cowp in the City ; it contrasted 
strongly with the expression usually worn by the inmates of 
Stone Buildings, and especially with that upon the face of his 
fellow-lodger, Beaumont, whom he happened to meet upon the 
stairs. They were merely acquaintances, though they lived under 
the same roof, and were almost contemporaries. Beaumont read 
much harder; he reported legal cases for the papers; and he took to 
his profession kindly, which could not quite be said of Pennicuick, 

‘Hullo, Beaumont! you look as if the Long Vacation were done 
away with. There has nothing gone wrong with you, I hope.’ 

‘No, nothing. You are playing the truant early; you have 
not even read the newspaper yet, I'll warrant.’ 

‘I have read all that is interesting in it; that is, your admir- 
able reports. The weather is tuo fine for work, and Iam offi— 
somewhere up the river.’ 

It was a proof of the seriousness of his intentions with re- 
spect to Nelly that he did not say to Richmond. Even the young 
do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves when there is a con- 
junction of hearts. He ran down-stairs with a merry laugh ; but 
Beaumont, as he leant over the banisters watching him, grew 


graver than before. 
‘He has not seen it,’ he muttered, ‘and I have not the pluck 


to tell him.’ 

As Raymond stepped across the court to Chancery Lane, where 
there are always cabs to be found, he came upon two men, who 
stopped their talk at his approach. One he knew just enough to 
nod to him. When he had passed by, this one said to his com- 
panion, ‘That is the son of the very man in question.’ 

‘Why, he looks more as if he were going courting than as 
if——’ 

‘Hush! It is evident he knows nothing about it, poor devil 

‘ Waterloo Station !—Riehmond line!’ eried Reymond. 
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Cuaprer XIX. 
BREAKING IT. 


IF it is true that one’s ears burn while others are talking of us 
in our absence, Raymond Pennicuick’s ears ought to have been 
very red upon his road to Richmond that morning. And, curiously 
enough, those who were talking of him were the very folks he was 
about to visit. 

When Mrs. Conway and her daughter came down to breakfast, 
the latter, as usual, had made the tea, while the former had taken 
up the paper. She was fond of news of all kinds, and it was one 
of her very few pieces of personal extravagance to have the ‘ Times’ 
‘to read’ for the first two hours every day. Under such circum- 
stances, it was only reasonable that during that interval she should 
read it all, and get her money’s worth out of it. She was one of 
those terrible people who will read their newspapers aloud, and 
poor Nelly had to listen to her. First came the Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, to which the young lady did not object—the female 
mind (perhaps from the earliest ages) takes an interest in the 
‘Hatch, Match, and Despatch’ of its fellow-creatures—and then the 
general news of all descriptions, beginning with the Royal Family’s 
walking on the slopes. But there was sometimes a pause between 
the extracts from the supplement and those from the main body 
of the paper. This, as Nelly was well aware, was when there was 
news from China, which her mother always ignored, as not having 
any interest for her, but somewhat inconsistently always read to 
herself before everything else. 

On this occasion, however, Mrs. Conway did not make this 
exception. ‘ Good Heavens !’ she cried aloud in a voice that made 
her daughter utter also a little cry; ‘ Ralph Pennicuick is dead!’ 

‘Oh, mamma, how shocking!’ exclaimed Nelly ; ‘let us hope 
it is not true.’ 

‘ Yes, it is true; see here.’ Her fat hands trembled with such 
excitement that Nelly had to take the paper from her to read the 
statement. 

‘By telegraph. Hong Kong, May 4.—English officer named 
Pennicook has been put to death by the Chinese in the province 
of Keangsoo. His companion has arrived at Shanghae.’ 

‘It says “ Pennicook,”’ said Nelly faintly. 

‘ That is a mistake, of course, in the telegram, as also the word 
officer. It is Ralph Pennicuick, no doubt. Thank God, your 
father’s safe.’ 

T2 
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This was the first time that Mrs. Conway had ever suffered herself 
to be surprised into any expression of solicitude upon her husband’s 
account, and she evidently regretted it as soon as it was uttered. 

‘It was very thoughtless and selfish of him to go with such a 
companion on such a journey. You see it says “ put to death ”— 
that is, by law. No doubt the man did something that roused the 
anger of the natives.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, what does it signify? is it not enough that they 
have killed him? We cannot be sure, however, that such a cata- 
strophe has happened. There is no telegraph between Shanghae 
and Hong Kong, and this may be a mere rumour. As you suy, 
however, thank God dear papa is safe.’ 

‘No doubt he is safe enough,’ replied Mrs. Conway, adding 
something in an undertone, which Nelly did not or would not 
catch, about ‘nought never coming to harm.’ 

‘ How terribly this will shock poor Ray!’ sighed Nelly, with a 
little outburst of tears; she was glad to weep on Raymond’s 
account, since she could not do so upon his father’s. ‘He was 
always such a good son.’ 

‘I have known good sons who were not worth much in other 
respects, observed Mrs. Conway, still repentant of her tenderness, 
‘ However, we shall soon see what he is made of. He will be his 
own master now.’ 

‘ And very sorry he will be that it is so,’ observed Nelly. 

‘No doubt he will—for a day or two. That will be only decent. 
I am not so interested, however, in his filial feelings as I am as to 
whether he will keep his promise or not.’ 

‘What promise, mamma ?’ 

‘Well, it may not be exactly a promise: but it was only a 
week ago, I believe, that he asked you to be his wife.’ 

‘And I refused him, mamma. Raymond is quite free to do as 
he pleases. But how can you think of such things with such news 
as this before you? Poor Mr. Pennicuick murdered, perhaps tor- 
tured, by those dreadful people! I feel as if it were a judgment 
upon us for what was said the other day about people “ not troubling 
themselves to come home.” ’ 

‘As I said it, my dear,’ answered Mrs. Conway drily, ‘ the 
judgment, as you call it, has, I suppose, fallen upon me. And, 
thank goodness, I have strength to bear it.’ 

There was something in Mrs, Conway’s manner not only callous 
and cruel, but, as it seemed to Nelly, almost triumphant in its 
malice. She could not restrain a shudder as she listened to her. 

‘I am sorry to shock you so, my dear,’ continued Mrs. Conway 
quietly. ‘I dare say I appear very unfeeling. However, since F 
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am your mother, try to persuade yourself that I may have some 
good reasons for not making myself unhappy because this man is 
dead. Of course I am sorry that it has happened in this way ; but 
I do not pretend to be sorry that it has happened. It is better 
for everybody, especially for his son, who has hitherto been his 
slave; he will now obtain his freedom.’ 

‘At a great price, sighed Nelly. It seemed to her a terrible 
thing that a son should be made happy by his father’s death; and 
yet she was aware that this would in some measure come to pass 
in the present instance. 

Her mother rose, and, patting her softly on the head, said ten- 
derly, ‘You are a good girl, my darling, too good for this world, 
or at all events for any man in it. Dry your eyes and eat your 
breakfast.’ Then she left the room, leaving her own meal untasted. 

Once in the passage, and beyond the observation of her 
daughter, Mrs. Conway’s face grew not only grave but pained. 
This was not from distress of mind, however, but of body. She 
leant against the wall with her hand upon her side, and uttered a 
low groan. ‘This must not kill me,’ murmured she to herself. 
‘I must get over it somehow, or he will have the better of me yet. 
Tortures! he could not have suffered worse than I have done 
during the last five minutes. It is the heart, no doubt. It 
would be curious indeed if I should die “ heart-broken” upon his 
account.’ 

She looked up at the stairs, which were steep for so old- 
fashioned a house, and shook her head. Then she moved very 
slowly and without noise into a room on the same floor at the back 
of the breakfast-room, and separated from it by folding-doors. 

Her face expressed the anxiety of a person who has a wound in 
some vital part, which has been stanched insecurely, and who is 
afraid of its bleeding afresh. Like most women—which, poor souls, 
is fortunate for them—she had a capacity for bearing pain. She 
could be as secretive about it as the Spartan boy with his fox; but 
it sometimes betrayed itself by ‘ temper.’ 

‘The doctor said “ perfect rest,”’ she murmured ; ‘I will lie 
down here.’ She placed herself cautiously upon the sofa, and 
remained there without movement. Presently her face became 
calm, and her lips began to move without sound slowly. You 
would have said she was some good woman at. her prayers. She 
was not praying, but going through a certain scene in her mind 
that had occurred in her previous life, and which had indeed a 
sort of prayer for its conclusion. Could you have understood such 
silent speech (as the deaf and dumb do), her last words would have 
run thus: ‘ Dead, dead in his sins. May God forgive him as I do!’ 
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Nelly, quite unconscious of her mother’s propinquity, remained 
meanwhile in the front room. She had obeyed the mandate as to 
drying her eyes, but not that as to eating her breakfast. She felt 
as if a morsel of bread would have choked her. Her sorrow for 
what had happened was very genuine, though it was not for the 
chief sufferer’s sake at all. She was horrified that a man like 
Pennicuick, vicious and heartless as she understood him to be, 
should have been thus suddenly cut off from life. She was not 
naturally conventional, and that she took in this instance a con- 
ventional view was proof how little her feelings were really con- 
cerned. Under ordinary circumstances no one was quicker than 
herself to perceive the absurdity of such phrases as ‘ hurried before 
the judgment-seat of Heaven,’ ‘ cut off in his sins,’ &c., &e., as 
though his Maker were unable to take the circumstances of a man’s 
death into account. But now she took refuge in these common- 
places. It was less painful to her to let her thoughts dwell upon 
the dead man than upon his son, because of the latter’s relations 
with herself; but they did revert to him, nevertheless, and to 
herself in connection with him. She strove in vain to shut out 
from her view that he was now in a position to offer his hand to 
her with a certainty of its being accepted. She had no doubts of 
his good faith whatever; she knew that he had in fact plighted 
it to her, notwithstanding what she had said to her mother about 
his being a free man; but she felt that with this news of death no 
such anticipation of bliss should mingle. Through the gloom of 
these tidings, however, there glinted in upon her bright streaks of 
light ; thoughts of herself as Raymond’s wife, of her mother’s 
satisfaction and comfort, and of her father’s return to England, 
which might now—since he would be relieved of all expenses upon 
her account—be looked upon as certain. Even when those die who 
are near to us, thoughts of personal advantage will thus intrude ; 
how much more, then, when we desire benefit from the removal 
from the world of those to whom we are indifferent. 

It was Nelly’s practice after breakfast to repair to her easel, 
which stood in a little room opening from her own bed-chamber 
and dignified by her mother by the title of ‘ the studio;’ but this 
morning she remained below stairs, with a book in her hand— 
which she did not read—and with the fatal newspaper on her 
knees. She had known Mr. Pennicuick as a child knows her 
father’s friend who is not her own friend. She had had a vague 
dislike and distrust of him, either instinctive, or engendered by 
her mother’s views of the man, but she had never hated him—his 
relationship to Raymond, if not his intimacy with her father, had 
forbidden that—nor did she fear him, for it was not in her nature 
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to fear. Others there were, however, as she was well aware, who 
feared him ; and, mingled with her horror at what had happened, 
she experienced a sort of wonder (which would have flattered him) 
that so masterful a man should so ignobly perish—should have 
been put to death by such despicable creatures as she understood 
the Chinese to be. 

She was still plunged in these conflicting and uncanny 
thoughts, when a footstep that she well knew was heard on the 
flags outside; the little gate swung back upon its hinges, pushed 
by an impatient hand, and then the visitor sprang up the steps of 
the front door. There was no need for her to look out of window. 
It was Raymond Pennicuick—come to tell her of the misfortune 
that had befallen him. That would have been bad enough. But 
when she beard his eager voice, inquiring whether they were at 
home, she knew that a worse thing awaited her. He did not as 
yet know what had happened, and she would have to tell him. 
Her mother from the next apartment heard him likewise, and drew 
the same conclusion. It was hard on her daughter that she should 
be left to break such news, but she felt herself to be physically 
unequal to such a task, or even to move from her present position. 
There was nothing for her but to lie where she was—and listen ; 
for every word spoken aloud in the next room was audible. 

‘Why, Nelly dear, this is a happy chance! I thought by 
this hour you would have been engaged on some immortal work 
upstairs, and that the greatest interest would be necessary to gain 
speech with you. But, what is the matter?’ 

‘Nothing, Ray—at least, there is ’ she cast her eyes down at 
the newspaper, in hopes that he would guess that it was there her 
sorrow lay ; but he quite misunderstood the cause of her gravity. 

‘I am afraid you are still annoyed with me, Nelly; you are 
apprehensive I shall resume the subject upon which I spoke to 
you last week. You need not fear it. I have written to my 
father to express my fixed intentions regarding you. I have said 
my happiness is only to be found in your love. But in the mean 
time, we are to be as brother and sister. Isit not so?’ Hespoke 
with such volubility that she had not the power to interrupt him 
The very pitifulness in her sweet face doubtless led him on. 

‘You must not reckon upon your father, dear Raymond, she 
faltered out, ‘ for anything ; for alas! you have no father.’ 

‘Ah, that comes from your mother’s view of him,’ replied he 
impatiently ; ‘she thinks the governor an unnatural parent, which 
would be rather hard lines upon him, if he were affected by it. 
She believes he thinks too much of No. 1, but who doesn’t? He 
has, no doubt, a will of his own; but it is not immutable; and 
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if anybody can move it, it will be surely you. I think if he saw 
you pleading for us . 

‘You do not understand, dear Raymond; your father will 
never see either of us again; at least, if this report be trune—which 
may not be the case—’ here she put the newspaper into his hand ; 
‘ there is still a hope that it may be mere rumour: and the Chinese 
news——’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Raymond in a low suppressed tone. 
He had read the telegram, and stood like one transfixed. ‘My 
poor, poor father !’ 

Nelly had run to the sideboard, and from the cellaret produced 
a glass of sherry. Some girls would have sought to com- 
fort their lover in another way, and dearly would she have liked 
to do so; but would not that have been to take advantage of him 
for her own benefit ? She could let him see how sorry she was for 
him without that. 

‘There is no telegraph, Raymond, from Shanghae, whence this 
report has come, to Hong Kong: there is an error as to your 
father’s name and profession, and the whole thing may be there- 
fore a mistake.’ She did not think it was, but she knew that such 
an idea would help to break the blow to him. 

* It is possible,’ said Raymond slowly ; ‘ yet I feel the news is 
true. What does your mother think about it? I should have 
more confidence in her judgment than in my own in such a 
case.’ 

While they still stood together, but not touching one another 
—he had put his arm half round her waist and then withdrawn it, 
because to be happy at such a moment seemed a sin to him—Mrs. 
Conway entered. 

‘This is a bad blow to you, my dear Raymond,’ said she 
softly. 

He took her hand, but without his usual cordiality. Though 
he had expressed a wish for her opinion, her presence was, in fact, 
unwelcome to him, for had she not been his father’s foe? 

‘I feel it, Mrs. Conway, very deeply.’ 

‘I am sure you do, because you are a good son.’ She felt she 
was paying a compliment to him at the expense of the dead man ; 
but she could think of nothing more appropriate to say: she was 
a woman who never told a lie to mitigate matters, though she had, 
at least on one occasion in her life, omitted for that reason to tell 
the truth. 

‘You have nothing to reproach yourself with for your conduct 
to your father, which is what few sons can say.’ 

‘I am thinking of him, and not of myself, replied Raymond 
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coldly. ‘What is your opinion about this telegram? Do you 
think it is really true 7’ 

‘IT am afraid it is so. At least, I have no reason to doubt it.’ 

‘But the thing may be exaggerated; my father may have got 
into trouble with the natives, and be in prison, and yet not ——’ 
he hesitated—he could not say, ‘ and yet not dead.’ 

‘ The telegram says, “ His companion has arrived at Shanghae,” 
observed Mrs. Conway gravely; ‘my husband would never have 
left him in such a plight as you suggest.’ 

There was neither pride nor affection in ber tone; but she 
spoke as one who is stating an undeniable fact: and yet she 
seemed to repent of having even thus far borne witness to her hus- 
band’s virtues, for she added significantly, ‘No one ever accused 
Arthur Conway of not sticking to his friends.’ 

Nelly knew very well that this remark had a suppressed 
antithesis with respect to her mother herself, and she showed her 
consciousness of it by a pained look. 

Raymond only understood that a hope had been rudely dis- 
pelled. 

‘I think I will go home,’ said he, rising slowly from his seat. 

‘I should have thought you would have found more comfort 
here, Raymond, among your old friends, at a time like this,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Conway reproachfully, ‘than in your solitary chambers.’ 

Raymond shook his head, and, looking mechanically towards 
Nelly, answered sadly, 

‘You are right, Mrs. Conway; but I am right too. I shall go 
back to town, and telegraph to Hong Kong at once for confirma- 
tion or otherwise of this evil news. In the mean time, God bless 
you both!’ 

He shook hands cordially with the women, and in the same 
way with each. There was a lingering pressure of the fingers 
(usual with him in Nelly’s case), that is the hall-mark of Love, 
and distinguishes it from that other precious metal, Friendship ; 
but his thoughts were (or he strove his best to keep them so) upon 
his father’s unhappy fate, and his own bereavement. 

‘There must have been something good about Mr. Pennicuick, 
after all,’ observed Nelly, when the young man had gone, ‘or his 
loss would not excite such genuine sorrow even in a son.’ 

‘ Robespierre had a brother, who wept when he was guillotined, 
answered Mrs. Conway. ‘And besides, Raymond mourns because 
it is his duty to do so.’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


VICE VERSA. 


Wuen Raymond got back to London, he found the town alive 
to the misfortune that had happened to him. ‘Outrage on an 
Englishman in China ;’ ‘ An English gentleman put to death by the 
Chinese ;’ ‘A casus belli with China,’ formed the great attrac- 
tion of the contents of the day’s papers, and was posted up on the 
hoardings, and exposed in the largest print at the corners of the 
streets. He averted his eyes from these advertisements of his 
sorrow as much as he could, and yet they had a certain fascina- 
tion for him; nor could he resist buying an evening paper, which 
promised ‘further particulars’ of the catastrophe. He took it up 
with him to his chambers, and opened it with a feverish expecta- 
tion he could scarcely have explained. It was to the last degree 
improbable that any such details could have come to hand; nor 
was any newspaper editor likely to be a better judge of the au- 
thenticity of the telegram than the Conways or himself. The 
journal in question, however, took the truth of the news for 
granted, and merely used it as a peg whereon to hang one of 
those social or personal paragraphs which are now so common. 
‘The lamented and untimely fate of our fellow-countryman in 
China’ was the excuse for half a column of biography. There 
were very few facts in it, but the mistake as to the victim being a 
military man was corrected. He was spoken of as being well- 
known in Club circles, and as having at one time given promise of 
a political career. His abilities were described as ‘remarkable,’ 
and, of course, he was ‘universally respected.’ He had left be- 
hind him a son, who was still a minor, but who would succeed to 
the very considerable property of the deceased. 

That last sentence gave a pang to the heir, which would pro- 
bably have been incomprehensible to the man who wrote it. ‘I am 
rich, I am free to marry the girl of my choice,’ thought Raymond, 
‘thanks to the murderers of my father.’ He had no doubt that 
‘the natives’ had killed him—probably in some barbarous and 
shocking fashion—without the pretence of justice. 

When Beaumont came up that evening to condole with him 
on his loss, Raymond felt that it was in fact to:congratulate him. 
The advantages he derived from his father’s misfortune were, for the 
time, almost abhorrent to him. This did not arisefromremorse—from 
his ever having speculated upon such an event in his own mind 
-—but it did partly arise from the circumstance that others had so 
speculated. He knew that Mrs. Conway had—for one: the pity 
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that she had often expressed for him by reason of his father’s neg- 
lect, or of his niggardliness with respect to money, recurred to him 
now with exceeding bitterness. He was one of that rare class 
who, however they have knocked about in the world, retain their 
sensitiveness. 

He had sent a telegram to his father’s bankers at Hong Kong, 
demanding an immediate reply; but he did not know when that 
might be expected; nor did he entertain much hope of its contra- 
dicting the previous despatch in any important particular. There 
was nothing for him but to sit at home and wait. 

In the mean time, he was not without visitors. Many came 
to see him in his trouble; in part, perhaps, because it was of that 
sort which ends in material prosperity, but not a few out of genuine 
regard, for Raymond was very popular. Among others came the 
family lawyer, whom, since his errand was one of business, he re- 
ceived with but scanty welcome. In talking of his late father’s 
affairs, he experienced much the same feeling as he would have 
done in taking his father’s purse from his pocket after death: nay, 
it was even worse, since he was not certain that he of whose effects 
he was thus in a manner taking possession was actually deceased. 
However, as the lawyer bluntly said, Raymond’s attention to such 
matters could not affect the fact one way or the other, and he felt 
it his duty to put him into possession of certain particulars. 

There were responsibilities of a delicate nature which heshrank 
from continuing to undertake without consultatior with the dead 
man’s heir, although he was still in his legal infancy. These were 
by no means satisfactory in a moral point of view; but what, 
perhaps, gave the young man greater pain, was the revelation of his 
father’s wealth. It seemed impossible that the reasons that had 
been advanced to him from time to time for the necessity for 
economy could have been founded on fact; and if not, they were 
mere excuses for parsimonious conduct. In particular, there was a 
sum of no less than 20,000/. in a separate investment, of which 
Raymond had never so much as heard: ana it was the knowledge 
of this fact, no doubt, that led Ralph Pennicuick to name that pre- 
cise amount as what he was willing to pay to the Chinese authori- 
ties by way of bribe, when he was first thrown into prison. 

It is common enough, alas! that sorrow for our dead finds 
mitigation in the revelation of the mourned one’s unworthiness ; 
and something of this sort began unconsciously to affect Raymond’s 
mind. He still felt a poignant pity and regret for his father’s 
fate, but the burden of his grief was lightened, and after a while 
his thoughts grew free to roam in other directions, and the first 
object towards which they turned was Nelly. His heart was 
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heavy, but he had a right, like other mourners, to look for comfort ; 
and where was it to be found, if not in the companionship of the 
girl he loved ? 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed since he had tele- 
graphed to the bankers at Hong Kong, and their silence could be 
taken as nothing less than a corroboration of the original de- 
spatch. It was become only a question of time when he should 
leave his seclusion and seek consolation from the quarter to which 
he naturally looked for it. He had heard nothing from Richmond 
since his visit, and one evening he took up his pen, and wrote to 
Mrs. Conway that he should call upon her on the ensuing day. 
That night he had happy dreams, and woke in the morning, for the 
first time since hehad received intelligence of his calamity, without 
any sense of its oppression. How could it be otherwise, when the 
morning was to be devoted to his tale of love, and when he knew 
how willing to listen would be that ear into which he was to pour it ? 

He had breakfasted, and was about to start, when his clerk 
brought inatelegram. The colour ofits envelope at once informed 
him that it was not a message of the ordinary kind. It was doubt- 
less the long-expected reply-from China. Then for a moment all 
his old feelings of regret and pain recurred to him. He almost 
experienced a remorse for the errand on which he was about to start 
as he stood with the document in his hand, which he knew would 
be the corroboration of his bereavement. With a sigh he opened 
the envelope—and then sat down, aghast, struck with a wild as- 
tonishment at the first words! ‘From Ralph Pennicuick, Hong 
Kong, to Raymond Pennicuick, Lincoln’s Inn, London.’ So ran 
the words. There was no doubt about it. His father was alive, 
and had himself sent the message. For a moment he could read 
ne further, overcome with an amazement that was perhaps not all 
delight. Then he read on: ‘ Conway killed by Chinese in revenge 
for insult to an idol. Break the news to family. I start for Eng- 
land by to-morrow’s steamer.’ 

Conway dead: Nelly’s father dead: and he, Raymond, com- 
missioned to break the news to her! It was terrible—for the mo- 
ment it even seemed more terrible than the news she had broken 
to him. The horror of it was enhanced by its contrast with the 
words he had had in his mind to tell her—and which now perhaps 
would never be told. In his own case there had been some hope— 
indeed, the hope had been since realised; but in the present 
matter there could be none. The tidings had come from the only 
man who was cognisant of what had happened, who had perhaps 
even seen the catastrophe with his own eyes—the survivor. 

Raymond Pennicuick had a very tender heart; one of the 
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reasons, perhaps, why women loved him—though they love many 
heartless fellows also ; and he felt altogether unequal to the duty 
thus suddenly imposed upon him. It was very easy for one, 
thousands of miles away, to write, ‘ Break the news to the family ;° 
but very difficult for the man that had to doit. It was not, he 
bethought him, a man’s task at all. It was a woman’s rather, 
since it was women only that the matter concerned; and then 
Mrs. Wardlaw at once occurred to him as the proper person to 
undertake it. She was kind-hearted, but by no means weak; 
she had, he thought, good judgment ; and it was certain that she 
was very fond of Nelly. He took off his mourning garments—by 
no means with the rapture which he had pictured to himself he 
would feel in finding that they were out of place, that his father 
was, after all, alive and well; and went out upon his unexpected 
errand. It did not strike him that people might stare to see him 
going about in coloured clothes. His thoughts were wholly fixed 
upon those bereaved ones he was about to visit; and upon their 
changed circumstances. They had been always poor; but would 
they not now be still poorer? Surely his father, who was, it 
seemed, so rich, would never permit his lost friend’s wife and 
daughter to feel the stings of poverty. He knew, however, that 
their new position would make his father still more antagonistic 
to his views respecting Nelly; and also that Nelly on her part 
would be less disposed than ever to act counter to his will. Upon 
the whole, though he would not have admitted it, he certainly felt 
more wretched than when he had thought his father was dead. 
On arriving at Richmond, he drove straight to Coromandel 
Lodge, the residence of Mr. John Wardlaw, and which had been so 
called from a very successful speculation in which his house had 
been once engaged in Coremandel wood, a substance of which he was 
nevertheless entirely ignorant. It was a very handsome house, 
quite new, with all the latest improvements, such as you seldom see 
in the country except in the neighbourhood of London. No doubt 
the beauties of park and woodland, of field and river, are much 
better viewed through vast windows of plate glass than through 
those scantier ones of the old pattern; but, up to the present 
time at least, some prejudice is entertained in favour of the more 
picturesque and old-fashioned style. It was so entertained by 
Raymond, who, notwithstanding the sad topic that filled his mind, 
could not but observe the spick-and-span newness as well as the 
splendour of the Wardlaws’ country mansion. The entrance gates 
were fresh painted; the very gravel sweep was newly laid down, 
and showed no other traces of wheel-marks than those made by 
Mrs, Wardlaw’s new carriage. Mr. Wardlaw always walked 
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to and from the station. He complained that the cushions of his 
wife’s equipage were too ‘slippy,’ and that the rug afforded him 
no such secure foothold as the board of the omnibus to the box 
seat of which he had been so long accustomed. The master of 
Coromandel House was still engaged most days in the City, not- 
withstanding his retirement from active commercial life, and it 
was so on this occasion. 

Raymond was ushered into the drawing-room, and informed 
that Mrs. Wardlaw would be with him in a few minutes. It was 
a handsome room, though perhaps a little too gorgeous in the way 
of paint and gilding, and commanded a lovely view of the winding 
Thames ; the garden sloped down so steeply from the windows that 
they seemed to look directly out upon the glittering stream, already 
alive with its flotilla of pleasure boats. Everything spoke of 
wealth and luxury, and even of beauty. Raymond knew how little 
the owners of all this splendour cared about it, and especially how 
little she cared for it for whom it had been purchased. John 
Wardlaw was really pleased that his wife should possess everything 
that money could bring: but all this magnificence, and perhaps 
even the picturesque beauties that accompanied it, were ‘ quite 
thrown away,’ as she expressed it, upon honest Mrs. Wardlaw, who 
was never wholly without the feeling of Christopher Sly in the 
play. It was ‘very nice’ of John to go to such expense upon her 
account, but these things were ‘too good for the likes of her.’ 
Raymond could not help reflecting how comfortable a little of this 
superfluous luxury would have made some one else, who would have 
known how to appreciate it; not that Nelly was fond of grandeur 
in any form, but she had that artistic temperament which takes 
pleasure in colour and glow, and knows how to enjoy, where others 
only plume themselves upon the cost. 

Presently his hostess entered the room, in gorgeous hues as to 
her raiment, but with a countenance toned down to meet the 
victim of domestic affliction. Raymond did not notice the incon- 
gruity, but her woman’s eye at once perceived that he was in 
coloured clothes. 

‘I am come to you, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, upon a very sad 
errand.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, Mr. Raymond. I had begun to hope : 

She looked at his summer cravat, and hesitated. 

‘One trouble has departed only to make room for another, 
said he gravely. ‘My father, Iam thankful to say, is alive and 
well; the news that reached us of his death has been contradicted 
by his own hand.’ 


‘That must be a great comfort to yot, said Mrs. Wardlaw 
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mechanically. What at once occurred to her mind was that the 
course of true love, which had been running so smoothly of late 
with her young favourite, would now meet with new obstacles. 

‘With these good tidings, however, come some sad news. 
Captain Conway has met the fate which was attributed to my 
father: he has been put to death in China.’ 

‘Captain Conway dead! What will my darling do?’ cried 
Mrs. Wardlaw ; and she plumped down on the sofa, and burst into 
tears. 

‘I knew you would feel for her,—that is why I came to you. 
I felt sure you would help me to—to—break it to her.’ 

‘ And the widow, the widow!’ continued the good lady, sob- 
bing in great gasps and plunges, like a steam-engine just set 
going ; ‘it will be worse for her than for her daughter, Mr. Ray- 
mond, because, you know, they were not good friends.’ 

‘ Just so,’ he answered slowly. He had not as yet thought of 
that, his mind being fixed so much on Nelly; but now he ac- 
knowledged to himself that the task imposed on him would be even 
more painful than he had anticipated. 

‘I hope, Ido hope, dear Mr. Raymond, that this sad news will 
be—will have some set-off against it, for you and Nelly.’ 

‘T fear not, Mrs. Wardlaw: but this is no time to think of 
that, in any case.’ 

‘Nay, but it is the very time. Of course, you can’t talk of 
marriage in the same breath with death. But you can show by 
your manner that you have a right derived from Nelly to comfort 
both of them; they will then understand that, though their 
natural protector, and their breadwinner, is taken from them, 
you have put yourself in his place. They will not have other 
miserable things to worry them besides this evil news.’ 

‘To comfort them is what above all things I should wish to do, 
Mrs. Wardlaw.’ 

‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way, Mr. Raymond.’ 

She had dried her eyes, and was regarding him with a keen, 
almost a suspicious, glance. 

‘Not always, replied he gravely. ‘Ifyou mean, am I willing 
to marry Nelly , 

‘ Yes, that is what I do mean,’ interrupted his companion. 

‘Willing! Iwould give my right hand to do it,’ he continued 
vehemently. ‘I would marry her to-morrow, if she would have 
me. How can you suppose that it could be otherwise ?’ 

‘ That’s well said, observed Mrs. Wardlaw approvingly. ‘ That 
looks, as John says, like business. I was afraid you might not 
be so eager, because she was poor.’ 
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‘I don’t know why you should have entertained that fear,’ said 
Raymond. There was a dignity in his tone of which the young 
man was himself unconscious, but that made his companion 
wince. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Raymond,’ said she; ‘I believe you 
are a real good sort, and almost good enough for Nelly herself. 
But John does Jay such a stress on money, that he wins one over 
to believe in it, even in your case. But if such are your feel- 
ings, which I do not doubt, why don’t you get the knot tied at 
once—I mean, so soon as she recovers herself from this sad news— 
and before your pa comes home? There is a difficulty about 
getting his permission, is there not? Well, why not marry with- 
out it, and ask for his blessing instead ?’ 

Raymond could not restrain a smile at this advice, which was 
delivered with the gravest and most matronly air. 

‘The difficulties of which you speak, my dear Mrs. Wardlaw, 
are not in my eyes insurmountable; it is Nelly who considers ' 
them to be so.’ 

‘I see; she is afraid of making Mr. Pennicuick angry upon 
his son’s account. Most girls would run that risk if their inclina- 
tion went the same way: but Nelly is an angel. And now I shall 
have to break her heart.. Well, well, I will put on my bonnet at 
once, and get it over.’ 

‘IT had better go with you, I suppose, Mrs. Wardlaw,’ said 
Raymond hesitatingly. 

‘Yes: you will not be so useful as I had hoped you might be; 
but the sight of you will be something.’ 

In other circumstances such an observation could hardly have 
been pleasing, but Raymond liked this plain-speaking lady all the 
more for the manner in which she thus ignored him, because it 
was for Nelly’s sake. 

She had her bonnet on, as she promised, ‘ in a jiffy,’ and the 
two started together on foot for Mrs. Conway’s house. Thinking 
of the scene that lay before them, they both walked on in silence, 
which was broken only once by Mrs. Wardlaw. 

‘You must not think me a fool because I am crying,’ sobbed 
the good lady ; ‘I want to pucker my face up and make my eyes 
red, that Nelly may know that something has happened. If you 
could cry too, it would be a good thing; but there!—it’s so seldom 
that a man can do anything really useful.’ 

If Raymond could not shed tears, it was not because he was 
not unhappy enough. As he drew near the house that he was 
about to darken with the shadow of death, his knees trembled 
under him with the fear that is the worst of fears, though it is no 
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disgrace—the apprehension of the pain that he must needs inflict 
upon the heart he loved. Nelly was at the window looking 
dreamily forth, perhaps for Raymond himself, and her quick eye at 
once perceived them. They could see too, by her change of 
countenance, that she augured the importance of their errand. 
Her own hands quietly opened the front door to them, and, 
after a silent salutation of them both, she led them into the 
nearest sitting-room with a grave air. 

‘Mamma is ill, Raymond; she has not been herself, as Mrs. 
Wardlaw knows, ever since ’ her eye rested inquiringly, appre- 
hensively, upon the young man’s face, and it was with a hesitating 
voice that she concluded her sentence, ‘ever since your sad news 
came.’ 

‘His news was false, Nelly,’ interposed Mrs. Wardlaw softly. 
‘But what is true is worse—worse a great deal for you and your 
poor mother. Mr. Raymond has had a telegram from China this 
morning—from his father——’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ whispered the young girl, turning deadly pale ; 
‘mamma is coming downstairs.’ 

Her step was at the door as she spoke—the heavy inelastic 
tread that speaks not only of physical weight, but of depression 
of mind; and the next moment she stood before them. 

‘Ah, Raymond, so you are come at last! We were half think- 
ing of coming up to town, and bringing you down with us by force 
of arms. You should not have allowed sorrow to be so long your 
sole companion.— What is the matter? Some new misfortune has 
happened, to judge by your long faces. What is it?’ And she 
looked impatiently towards her daughter. 

‘I don’t know, mamma,’ answered Nelly, white and trembling. 
* But I am afraid there is bad news.’ 

‘Then why are they so slow to tell it?’ inquired Mrs. Conway, 
confronting her visitors with an air that was almost menacing. 
‘ Are we such strangers to misfortune that you need be afraid to 
break it to us? If there was anything pleasant to tell, there 
would be some reason for your hesitation, since, being so unused to 
good news, it might kill us outright; but if it is bad i 

‘It is very bad, dear Mrs. Conway,’ put in Mrs. Wardiaw 
gently. 

‘ Well, Nelly is here, and the kitchen chimney is not on fire,’ 
continued the other sharply ; ‘so it can’t be so very shocking.’ 

‘Oh, mamma!’ said Nelly faintly, ‘ you forget there is dear 
papa.’ 

‘No, my dear, I don’t forget. I wish sometimes I could. 
Your papa is in Shanghae, and has no déubt lost his money. He 
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is always losing either his own or other people’s. We shall have 
to move out of this house, no doubt, and live again in wretched 
lodgings. I am disgusted, of course, but not surprised.’ 

‘Captain Conway is not at Shanghae,’ whispered Mrs. Wardlaw 
hoarsely. ‘He never returned thither. Mr. Pennicuick has 
telegraphed 

‘ What, Ralph ?’ interrupted Mrs. Conway quickly. ‘Is Ralph 
alive? Then there has been some plot, some falsehood.’ 

‘It was a mistake of the newspapers. The two gentlemen 
were together ; and one of them had the misfortune to provoke 
the natives by some disrespect towards one of their idols.’ 

‘That was Ralph,’ observed Mrs. Conway confidently; ‘that 
was Ralph Pennicuick all over.’ 

‘Indeed it was not so,’ continued Mrs. Wardlaw. ‘ The tele- 
gram is quite precise, and comes to Raymond from his father.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ whispered Nelly to Raymond. Then, reading 
his answer in his face, she fell back on the sofa with her eyes closed. 

‘What have you been telling Nelly?’ inquired Mrs. Conway 
angrily. ‘I won’t have her made miserable by lying messages 
from anybody.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, dear Mrs. Conway,’ cried Raymond, ‘ this is 
no lie. I wish to Heaven it were; I would give all I have : 

‘Show me the telegram,’ interrupted Mrs. Conway impe- 
riously. 

Raymond had the document in his pocket, but was by no means 
inclined to produce it. The terms of it had struck him as curt, if 
not absolutely unfeeling; it was not a message to put into the 
hands of those the dead man had left behind him. Besides, this 
unhappy woman did not as yet seem to understand that her husband 
was dead, that she was a widow, and her daughter fatherless. 
Nevertheless, since words were utterly wanting to him, he pro- 
duced the paper and placed it in Mrs. Conway’s hand. She read 
it aloud, in a hard, mechanical voice. ‘From Ralph Pennicuick, 
Hong Kong, to Raymond Pennicuick, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
—Conway killed by Chinese in revenge for insult to an idol. 
Break the news to family. I start for England by to-morrow’s 
steamer.’ 

‘I suppose that is true, said Mrs. Conway scornfully, ‘ about 
his starting for England. Such men as he generally do come 
back. But as for the rest of it, it is false.’ 

‘But how can it be false, dear Mrs. Conway?’ urged Mrs. 
Wardlaw piteously. 

‘It'is false, I tell you, cried the wretched woman : ‘ first, 
because Ralph Pennicuick writes it; and secondly, because the 
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thing he states is an impossibility. Arthur Conway is a man I 
know quite well, being my husband ; and I tell you it is not in his 
nature to have insulted those people as described. ‘ Break the 
news to his family.” Well, sir, you have done your mission ; and 
when you tell him that you did so, add that you were not believed. 
«‘ Break the news ;” yes, you have broken it, and my daughter’s 
heart ; but you have not broken mine.’ 

She stood with one hand pressed to her side, while her face 
twitched and quivered with inward pain; with the other hand she 
pointed to the door. 

‘We had better go, whispered Mrs. Wardlaw to Raymond, 
who had thrown himself on his knees beside the sofa like some 
devotee at the feet of a pictured saint—for Nelly was quite un- 
conscious of his presence. He got up, and obeyed her without a 
word. Mrs. Conway spoke to neither of them as they went out, 
but stood rigidly with her hand extended till the door had closed. 

‘This is sadder than anything I could have imagined, Mrs. 
Wardlaw,’ murmured Raymond to his companion, when they found 
themselves on the road again. ‘Is that unhappy woman mad ?’ 

‘No, no; the worst is over with her. She has got her 
daughter in her arms by this time. But your presence was 
insupportable.’ 

‘My presence! What bave J done?’ 

‘Nothing. It is useless to discuss the matter; it is simply 
that you have the misfortune to be your father’s son.’ 

‘But she does not believe even now that her husband is dead.’ 

‘Yes, shedoes. She knew it the moment shesaw us. But she 
believes there has been some foul play. Of course it is not so ; 
but that matters little when a woman has a prejudice. Leave Mrs. 
Conway to herself, and Nelly to me; they will both, please God, 
come round in time.’ 


(To be continued.) 





On some Astronomical Mpths. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


THE expression ‘astronomical myth’ has recently been used, on the 
title-page of a translation from the French, as synonymous with 
false systems of astronomy. It is not, however, in that sense that 
I here use it. The history of astronomy presents the records of 
some rather perplexing observations, not confirmed by later re- 
searches, but yet not easily to be explained away or accounted for. 
Such observations Humboldt described as belonging to the myths 
of an uncritical period; and it is in that sense that I employ the 
term ‘astronomical myth’ in this essay. I propose briefly to 
describe and comment on some of the more interesting of these 
observations, which, in whatever sense they are to be interpreted, 
will be found to afford a useful lesson. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to point out that the cases 
which I include here I regard as really cases in which astronomers 
“have been deceived by illusory observations. Other students of 
astronomy may differ from me as respects some of these instances. 
I do not wish to dogmatise, but simply to describe the facts as I 
see them, and the impressions which I draw from them. Those 
who view the facts differently will not, I think, have to complain 
that I have incorrectly described them. | 

At the outset, let me point out that some observations which 
were for a long time regarded as mythical have proved to be 
exact. For instance, when as yet very few telescopes existed, and 
those very feeble, Galileo’s discovery of moons travelling round 
Jupiter was rejected as an illusion for which Satan received the 
chief share of credit. There is an amusing and yet in one aspect 
almost pathetic reference to this in his account of his earlier 
observations of Saturn. He had seen the planet apparently at- 
tended on either side by two smaller planets, as if helping old Saturn 
along. But on December 4, 1612,' turning his telescope on the 
planet, he found, to his infinite amazement, that not a trace of the 
companion planets could be seen ; there in the field of view of his 
telescope was the golden-tinted disc of the planet as smoothly 

1 It will be seen from Table X. of my treatise on Saturn that the ring disappeared 
on December 12, remaining invisible (because turning its dark side earthwards) till 
the spring of 1613. But on December 4, the ring must have been quite invisible in a 


telescope so feeble as Galileo’s. The ring then would have been little more than a fine 
line of light as seen with one of our powerful modern teleseopes. 
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rounded as the disc of Mars or Jupiter. ‘ What,’ he wrote, ‘is to 
be said concerning so strange a metamorphosis? Are the two 
lesser stars consumed after the manner of the solar spots? Have 
they vanished or suddenly fled? Has Saturn, perhaps, devoured his 
children? Or were the appearances indeed illusion or fraud, with 
which the glasses have so long deceived me as well as many others 
to whom I have shown them? Now, perhaps, is the time come to 
revive the well-nigh withered hopes of those who, guided by more 
profound contemplations, have discovered the fallacy of the new 
observations, and demonstrated the utter impossibility of the 
existence of those things which the telescope appears to show. I 
do not know what to say in a case so surprising, so unlooked for, 
and so novel. The shortness of the time, the unexpected nature 
of the event, the weakness of my understanding, and the fear of 
being mistaken, have greatly confounded me.’ We now know 
that these observations, as well as those made soon after by 
Hevelius, though wrongly interpreted, were correct enough. Nay, 
we know that if either Galileo or Hevelius had been at the pains 
to reason out the meaning of the ultimate visibility and dis- 
appearance of objects looking like attendant planets, they must 
have anticipated the discovery, made in 1656 by Huyghens, that 
Saturn’s globe is girdled about by a thin flat ring so vast that, if 
a score of globes like our earth were set side by side, the range of 
that row of worlds would be less than the span of the Saturnian 
ring system. 

There is a reference in Galileo’s letter to the solar spots: ‘ Are 
the two lesser stars,’ he says, ‘ consumed after the manner of the 
solar spots?’ When he thus wrote the spots were among the 
myths or fables of astronomy, and an explanation was offered by 
those who did not reject them utterly which has taken its place 
among forsaken doctrines, those broken toys of astronomers. It 
is said that when Scheiner, himself a Jesuit, communicated to 
the Provincial of the Jesuits his discovery of the spots om the sun, 
the latter, a staunch Aristotelian, cautioned him not to see these 
things. ‘Ihave read Aristotle’s writings from beginning to end 
many times,’ he said, ‘ and, I can assure you, have nowhere found 
in them anything similar to what you mention’ [amazing cir- 
cumstance!] ‘Go, therefore, my son, tranquillise yourself; be 
assured that what you take for spots on the sun are the faults of 
your glasses or your eyes.’ As the idea was obviously inadmissible 
that a celestial body could be marked by spots, the theory was 
started that the dark objects apparently seen on the sun’s body 
were in reality small planets revolving round the sun, and a 
contest arose for the possession of these mythical planets. Tardé 
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maintained that they should be called Astra Borbonia, in honour 
of the royal family of France; but C. Malapert insisted that they 
should be called Sidera Austriaca. Meantime the outside world 
laughed at the spots and their names, and at the astronomers who 
were thought to have invented both. ‘Fabritius puts only three 
spots,’ wrote Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ ‘and those 
in the sun; Apelles 15, and those without the sun, floating like 
the Cyanean Isles in the Euxine Sea. Tardé the Frenchman hath 
observed 33, and those neither spots nor clouds as Galileus 
supposed, but planets concentric with the sun, and not far from 
him, with regular motions. Christopher Schemer’ [a significant 
way of spelling Scheiner’s name], ‘a German Suisser Jesuit, 
divides them in maculas et faculas, and will have them to be 
fixed in solis superficie and to absolve their periodical and 
regular motions in 27 or 28 dayes; holding withall the rotation 
of the sun upon his centre ; and are all so confident that they have 
made schemes and tables of their motions. The Hollander 
censures all; and thus they disagree among themselves, old and 
new, irreconcilable in their opinions; thus Aristarchus, thus 
Hipparchus, thus Ptolomzus, thus Albategnius, &c., with their 
followers, vary and determine of these celestial orbs and bodies ; 
and so whilst these men contend about the sun and moon, like the 
philosophers in Lucian, it is to be feared the sun and moon will 
hide themselves, and be as much offended as she was with those, 
and send another message to Jupiter, by some new-fangled 
Icaromenippus, to make an end of all these curious controversies, 
and scatter them abroad.’ 

It is well to notice how in this, as in many other instances, the 
very circumstance which makes scientific research trustworthy 
caused the unscientific to entertain doubt. If men of science 
were to arrange beforehand with each other what observations they 
should publish, how their accounts should be worded, what theories 
they would endeavour to establish, their results would seem far 
more trustworthy, their theories far more probable, than according 
to the method actually adopted. Science, which should be exact, 
seems altogether inexact, because one observer seems to obtain one 
result, another a different result. Scientific theories seem un- 
worthy of reliance because scientific men entertain for a long time 
rival doctrines. But in another and a worthier sense than as the 
words are used in the ‘ Critic,’ when men of science do agree their 
agreement is wonderful. It 7s wonderful, worthy of all admira- 
tion, because, before it has been attained, errors long entertained 
have had to be honestly admitted, because the taunt of incon- 
sistency is not more pleasant to the student of science than to 
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others ; and the man who, having a long time held one doctrine, 
adopts and enforces another (one perhaps which he had long resisted), 
is sure to be accused by the many of inconsistency, the truly scien- 
tific nature of his procedure being only recognised by the few. The 
agreement of men of science ought to be regarded also as most 
significant in another sense. So long as there is room for refusing 
to admit an important theory advanced by a student of science, it 
is natural that other students of science should refuse to do so, 
for in admitting the new theory they are awarding the palm to a 
rival. In strict principle, of course, this consideration ought to 
have no influence whatever ; as a matter of fact, however, men of 
science being always men, and not necessarily strengthened by 
scientific labours against the faults of humanity, the consideration 
has and must always have influence. Therefore, when the fellow- 
writers and rivals of Newton or of his followers gave in their ad- 
hesion to the Newtonian theory; when in our own time—but let us 
leave our own time alone, in thisrespect ;—when, speaking generally, 
a novel doctrine, or some new generalisation, or some great and 
startling discovery, is admitted by rival students of the branch of 
astronomy to which it belongs, the probability is great that the 
weight of evidence has been found altogether overwhelming. 

Let us now, however, turn to cases in which, while many 
observations seem to point to some result, it has appeared that, 
after all, those observations must have been illusory. 

A striking instance in point is found in the perplexing history 
of the supposed satellite of Venus. 

On January 25, 1672, the celebrated astronomer J. D. Cassini 
saw a crescent shaped and posed like Venus, but smaller, on the 
western side of the planet. More than fourteen years later, he 
saw a crescent east of the planet. The object continued visible 
in the latter case for half an hour, when the approach of daylight 
obliterated the planet and this phantom moon from view. The 
apparent distance of the moon from Venus was in both cases 
small, viz. only one diameter of the planet in the former case, 
and only three-fifths of that diameter in the latter. 

Next, on October 23, 1740, old style, the optician Short, who 
had had considerable experience in observation, saw a small star, 
perfectly defined but less luminous than Venus, at a distance from 
the planet equal to about one-third of the apparent diameter of 
our moon. This is a long distance, and would correspond to a 
distance from Venus certainly not less than the moon’s distance 
from the earth. Short was aware of the risk of optical illusion 
in such matters, and therefore observed Venus with a second 
telescope; he also used four eye-pieces of different magnifying 
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power. He says that Venus was very distinct, the air very pure, 
insomuch that he was able to use a power of 240. The seeming 
moon had a diameter less than a third of Venus’s, and showed the 
same phase as the planet. Its disc was exceedingly well defined. 
He observed it several times during a period of about one hour. 

Still more convincing, to all appearance, is the account of the 
observations made by M. Montaigne, as presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris by M. Baudouin in 1761. The transit of 
Venus which was to take place on June 6 in that year led to some 
inquiry as to the satellite supposed to have been seen by Cassini 
and Short, for of course a transit would be a favourable occasion 
for observing the satellite. M. Montaigne, who had no faith in 
the existence of such an attendant, was persuaded to look for it 
early in 1761. On May 3 he saw a little crescent moon about 
twenty minutes of arc (nearly two-thirds the apparent diameter of 
our moon) from the planet. He repeated his observation several 
times that night, always seeing the small body, but not quite 
certain, despite its crescent shape, whether it might not be a 
small star. On the next evening, and again on May 7 and 10, 
he saw the small companion apparently somewhat farther from 
Venus and in a different position. He found that it could be seen 
when Venus was not in the field of view. The following remarks 
were made respecting these observations in a French work, 
‘ Dictionnaire de Physique,’ published in 1789 :—‘* The year 1761 
will be celebrated in astronomy in consequence of the discovery 
that was made on May 3 of a satellite circulating round Venus. 
We owe it to M. Montaigne, member of the Society of Limoges. 
M. Baudouin read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris a very 
interesting memoir, in which he gave a determination of the revo- 
lution and distance of the satellite. From the calculations of this 
expert astronomer we learn that the new star has a diameter about 
one-fourth that of Venus, is distant from Venus almost as far as 
the moon from our earth, has a period of nine days seven hours’ 
[much too short, by the way, to be true, expert though M. 
Baudouin is said to have been], ‘and its ascending node’—but 
we need not trouble ourselves about its ascending node. 

Three years later, Rodkier at Copenhagen, on March 3 and 4, 
1764, saw the satellite of Venus with a refracting telescope 38 feet 
long, which should have been effective if longitude has any virtue. 
He could not see the satellite with another telescope which he 
tried. But several of his friends saw it with the long telescope. 
Amongst others, Horrebow, Professor of Astronomy, saw the satellite 
on March 10 and 11, after taking several precautions to prevent 
optical illusion. A few days later Montbaron, at Auxerre, who 
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had heard nothing of these observations, saw a satellite; and again 
on March 28 and 29 it appeared, always in a different position. 

It should be added that Scheuten asserted that during the 
transit of 1761 Venus was accompanied by a small satellite in her 
motion across the sun’s face. 

So confidently did many believe in this satellite of Venus, that 
Frederick the Great, who for some reason imagined that he was 
entitled to dispose as he pleased of the newly-discovered body, 
proposed to assign it away to the mathematician D’Alembert, who 
excused himself from accepting the questionable honour in the 
following terms :— 

‘ Your Majesty does me too much honour in wishing to baptize 
this new planet with my name. I am neither great enough to 
become the satellite of Venus in the heavens, nor well enough 
(assez bien portant) to be so on the earth, and I am too well 
content with the small place I occupy in this lower world to be 
ambitious of a place in the firmament.’ 

It is not at all easy to explain how this phantom satellite came 
to be seen. Father Hell, of Vienna—the same astronomer whom 
Sir G. Airy suspects of falling asleep during the progress of the 
transit of Venus in 1769—made some experiments showing how 
a false image of the planet might be seen beside the true one, 
the false image being smaller and fainter, like the moons seen by 
Schort (so Hell called Short), Cassini, and the rest. And more 
recently, Sir David Brewster stated that Wargentin ‘had in his 
possession a good achromatic telescope which always showed 
Venus with such a satellite. But Hell admitted that the false- 
hood of the unreal Venus was easily detected, and Brewster adds 
to his account of Wargentin’s phantom moon that ‘the deception 
was discovered by turning the telescope about its axis.’ As 
Admiral Smyth well remarks, to endeavour to explain away in this 
manner the observations made by Cassini and Short ‘must be a 
mere pleasantry, for it is impossible such accurate observers could 
have been deceived by so gross a neglect.’ Smyth, by the way, 
was a believer in the moon of Venus. ‘The contested satellite is 
perhaps extremely minute,’ he says, ‘ while some part of its body 
may be less capable of reflecting light than others; and when the 
splendour of its primary and our inconvenient station for watching 
it are considered, it must be conceded that, however slight the 
hope may be, search ought not to be relinquished.’ 

Setting aside Scheuten’s asserted recognition of a dark body 
near Venus during the transit of 1761, Venus has always appeared 
without any attendant when in transit. As no one else claimed 
to have seen what Scheuten saw in 1761, though the transit was 
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observed by hundreds, of whom many used far finer telescopes than 
he, we must consider that he allowed his imagination to deceive 
him. During the transit of 1769, and again on December 8-9, 
1874, Venus certainly had no companion during her transit. 

What, then, was it that Cassini, Short, Montaigne, and the rest 
supposed they saw? The idea has been thrown out by Mr. Webb 
that mirage caused the illusion. But he appears to have overlooked 
the fact that, though an image of Venus formed by mirage would 
be fainter than the planet, it would not be smaller. It might, 
according to the circumstances, be above Venus or below, or even 
somewhat towards either side, and it might be either a direct or 
an inverted image, but it could not possibly be a diminished 
image. 

Single observations like Cassini’s or Short’s might be explained 
as subjective phenomena, but this explanation will not avail in 
the case of the Copenhagen observations. 

I reject, as every student of astronomy will reject, the idea of 
wilful deception. Occasionally an observer may pretend to see 
what he has not seen, though I believe this very seldom happens. 
But even if Cassini and the rest had been notoriously untrustworthy 
persons, instead of being (some of them) distinguished for the care 
and accuracy with which their observations were made and recorded, 
these occasional views of a phantom satellite are by no means 
such observations as they would have invented. No distinction 
was to be gained by observations which could not be confirmed 
by astronomers possessing more powerful telescopes. Cassini, for 
example, knew well that nothing but his well-earned reputation 
could have saved him from suspicion or ridicule when he announced 
that he had seen Venus attended by a satellite. 

It seems to me probable that the false satellite was an optical 
illusion brought about in a different way from those referred to 
by Hell and Brewster, though, among the various circumstances 
which in an imperfect instrument might bring about this result, 
I do not undertake to make a selection. It is certain that Venus’s 
satellite has vanished with the improvement of telescopes, while 
it is equally certain that even with the best modern instruments 
illusions occasionally appear which deceive even the scientific 
elect. Three years have passed since I heard the eminent observer 
Otto Struve, of Pulkowa, give an elaborate account of a companion 
to the star Procyon, describing the apparent brightness, distance, 
and motions of this companion body for the edification of the 
Astronomer-Royal and many other observers. I had visited but 

a few months before the Observatory at Washington, where, with 
a much more powerful telescope, that companion to Procyon had 
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been systematically but fruitlessly sought for, and I entertained a 
very strong opinion, notwithstanding the circumstantial nature of 
Struve’s account and his confidence (shared in unquestioningly by 
others who were present), that he had been in some way deceived. 
But I could not then see, nor has anyone yet explained, how this 
could be. The fact, however, that he had been deceived is now 
undoubted. Subsequent research has shown that the Pulkowa 
telescope, though a very fine instrument, possesses the undesirable 
faculty of making a companion orb for all first-class stars in the 
position where O. Struve and his assistant Lindenau saw the 
supposed companion of Procyon. 

I may as well point out, however, that theories so wild have 
recently been broached respecting Venus, that far more interesting 
explanations of the enigma than this optical one may be looked 
for presently. It has{been gravely suggested by Mr. James Brett, 
the artist, that Venus has a surface of metallic brilliancy, with ‘a 
vitreous atmosphere, which can only be understood to signify a 
glass envelope. This stupendous theory has had its origin in an 
observation of considerable interest, which astronomers (it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say) explain somewhat differently. When 
Venus has made her entry in part upon the sun’s face at the be- 
ginning of transit, there is seen all round the portion of her dise 
which still remains outside the sun an are of light so brilliant 
that it records its photographic trace during the instantaneous 
exposure required in solar photography. It is mathematically 
demonstrable that this are of light is precisely what should be seen 
if Venus has an atmosphere like our earth’s. But mathematical 
demonstration is not sufficient (or perhaps we may say it is too 
much) for some minds. Therefore, to simplify matters, Venus has 
been provided with a mirror surface and a glass case. 

We owe, by the way, an astronomical myth of the first water 
to the same ingenious artist. The sun’s corona, seen during the 
time of total solar eclipse, vanishes from view to ordinary eyesight 
with the first returning rays of direct sunlight. But Mr. Brett 
sees it, or what he takes to be the corona, in full daylight. 

The enigma next to be considered is of a more doubtful character 
than the myth relating to a satellite of Venus. Astronomers are 
pretty well agreed that Venus has no moon; but many, including 
some deservedly eminent, retain full belief in the story of the 
planet Vulcan. 

More than seventeen years ago the astronomical world was 
startled by the announcement that a new planet had been dis- 
covered, under circumstances unlike any which had heretofore 
attended the discovery of fresh members of the solar system. At 
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that time astronomers had already become accustomed to the dis- 
covery year after year of several asteroids, which are in reality 
planets though small ones. In fact, no fewer than fifty-six of these 
bodies were then known, whereof fifty-one had been discovered 
during the years 1847-1858 inclusive, not one of these years having 
passed without the detection of an asteroid. But all these planets 
belonged to one family; and as there was every reason to believe 
that thousands more travelled in the same region of the solar system, 
the detection of a few more among the number had no longer any 
special interest for astronomers. The discovery of the first known 
member of the family had indeed been full of interest, and had 
worthily inaugurated the present century, on the first day of which 
it was made. For it had been effected in pursuance of a set scheme, 
and astronomers had almost given up all hopes of success in that 
scheme when Piazzi announced his detection of little Ceres. Again 
the discovery of the next few members of the family had been 
interesting as revealing the existence of a new order of bodies in 
the solar system. Noone had suspected the possibility that besides 
the large bodies which travel round the sun, either singly or at- 
tended by subordinate families of moons, there might be a ring of 
many planets. This was what the discovery of Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta seemed to suggest, unless—still stranger thought—these 
were but fragments of a mighty planet which had been shattered 
in long-past ages by some tremendous explosion. Since then, 
however, this startling theory has been (itself) exploded. Year 
after year new members of the ring of multitudinous planets are 
discovered, and that, not as was recently predicted, in numbers 
gradually decreasing, but so rapidly that more have been dis- 
covered during the last ten years than during the preceding twenty. 

The discovery of the giant planet Uranus, an orb exceeding 
our earth twelve and a half times in mass and seventy-four times 
in volume, was a matter of much greater importance, so far as the 
dignity of the planetary system was concerned ; for it is known that 
the whole ring of asteroids together does not equal one-tenth part 
of the earth in mass, while Uranus exceeds many times in volume 
the entire family of terrestrial planets—Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars. The detection of Uranus, unlike that of Ceres, 
was effected by accident. Sir W. Herschel was looking for double 
stars of a particular kind in the constellation Gemini when by 
good fortune the stranger was observed. 

The interest with which astronomers received the announcement 
of the discovery of Uranus, though great, was not to be compared 
with that with which they deservedly welcomed the discovery of 
Neptune, a larger and more massive planet, revolving at a distance 
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one-half greater even than the mighty space which separates Uranus 
from the sun—a space so great that by comparison with it the range 
of 184,000 of miles, which forms the diameter of our earth’s orbit, 
seems quite insignificant. It was not, however, the vastness of 
Neptune’s mass or volume, or the awful remoteness of the path 
along which he pursues his gloomy course, which attracted the 
interest of astronomers, but the strangeness of the circumstances 
under which the planet had been detected. His influence had been 
felt for many years before astronomers thought of looking for him ; 
and even when the idea had occurred to one or two, it was con- 
sidered, and that too by an astronomer as deservedly eminent as 
Sir G. Airy, too chimerical to be reasonably entertained. All the 
world now knows how Leverrier, the greatest living master of 
physical astronomy, and Adams, then scarce known outside Cam- 
bridge, both conceived the idea of finding the planet, not by the 
simple method of looking for it with a telescope, but by the mathe- 
matical analysis of the planet’s disturbing influence upon known 
members of the solar system. All know, too, how these mathe- 
maticians succeeded in their calculations, and how the planet was 
found in the very region and close to the very point indicated first 
by Adams, and later, but independently (and fortunately for him 
more publicly), by Leverrier. 

None of these instances of the discovery of members of the solar 
system resembled in method or details the discovery announced 
early in the year 1859. It was not amid the star-depths and in 
the darkness of night that the new planet was looked for, but in 
broad day, and on the face of the sun himself. It was not on the 
outskirts of the solar system that the planet was supposed to be 
travelling, but within the orbit of Mercury, hitherto regarded as of 
all planets the nearest to the sun. It was not hoped that any cal- 
culation of the perturbations of other planets would show the place 
of the stranger, though certain changes in the orbit of Mercury 
seemed clearly enough to indicate the stranger’s existence. 

Early in 1860, Leverrier had announced that the position of 
Mercury’s path was not precisely in agreement with calculations 
based on the adopted estimates of the masses of those planets which 
chiefly disturb the motions of Mercury. The part of the path 
where Mercury is nearest to the sun, and where, therefore, he 
travels fastest, had slightly shifted from its calculated place. This 
part of the path was expected to move, but it had moved more 
than was expected; and of course Mercury, having his region of 
swiftest motion somewhat differently placed than was anticipated, 
himself moved somewhat differently. 

Leverrier found that, to explain this feature of Mercury’s motion, 
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either the mass of Venus must be regarded as one-tenth greater 
than had been supposed, or some unknown cause must be regarded 
as affecting the motion of Mercury. A planetas large as Mercury, 
about midway between Mercury and the sun, would account for 
the observed disturbance ; but Leverrier rejected the belief that 
such a planet exists, simply because he could not ‘ believe that it 
would be invisible during total eclipses of the sun.’ ‘ All difficulties 
disappear,’ he added, ‘if we admit, in place of a single planet, 
small bodies circulating between Mercury and the sun.’ Consider- 
ing their existence as not at all improbable, he advised astronomers 
to watch for them. 

It was on January 2, 1860, that Leverrier thus wrote. On 
December 22, 1859, a letter had been addressed by a M. Lescarbault 
of Orgéres to Leverrier, through M. Vallée, hon. inspector-general 
of roads and bridges, announcing that on March 26, 1859, about 
four in the afternoon, Lescarbault had seen a round black spot on 
the face of the sun, and had watched it as it passed across, like a 
planet in transit, not with the slow motion of an ordinary sun- 
spot. The actual time during which the round spot was visible was 
one hour seventeen minutes nine seconds, the rate of motion being 
such that, had the spot crossed the middle of. the sun’s disc at the 
same rate, the transit would have lasted more than four hours. 
The spot thus merely skirted the sun’s disc, being at no time more 
than about one forty-sixth part of the sun’s apparent diameter from 
the edge of the sun. Lescarbault expressed the conviction that on 
a future day a black spot, perfectly round and very small, will be 
seen passing over the sun, and ‘this point will very probably be 
the planet whose path I observed on March 26,1859. ‘I am 
persuaded,’ he added, ‘that this body is the planet, or one of the 
planets, whose existence in the vicinity of the sun M. Leverrier 
had made known a few months ago’ (referring to the preliminary 
announcement of results which Leverrier published afterwards more 
definitely ). 

Leverrier, when the news of Lescarbault’s observation first 
reached him, was surprised that the observation should not have 
been announced earlier. He did-not consider the delay sufficiently 
justified by Lescarbault’s statement that he wished to see the spot 
again. He therefore set out for Orgéres, accompanied by M. Vallée. 
‘The predominant feeling in Leverrier’s mind,’ says Abbé Moigno, 
‘was the wish to unmask an attempt to impose upon him, as the 
person more likely than any other astronomer to listen to the 
allegation that his prophecy had been fulfilled.’ 

‘One should have seen M. Lescarbault,’ says Moigno, * so smali, 
so simple, so modest, and so timid, in order to understand the 
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emotion with which he was seized, when Leverrier, from his great 
height, and with that blunt intonation which he can command, 
thus addressed him: “It is then you, sir, who pretend to have 
observed the intra-mercurial planet, and who have committed the 
grave offence of keeping your observation secret for nine months. 
I warn you that I have come here with the intention of doing 
justice to your pretensions, and of demonstrating either that you 
have been dishonest or deceived. Tell me, then, unequivocally, 
what you have seen.”’ This singular address did not bring the 
interview, as one might have expected, to an abrupt end. The 
lamb, as the Abbé calls the doctor, trembling, stammered out an 
account of what he had seen. He explained how he had timed 
the passage of the black spot. ‘ Where is your chronometer ?’ 
asked Leverrier. ‘It is this watch, the faithful companion of my 
professional journeys. ‘What! with that old watch, showing 
only minutes, dare you talk of estimating seconds. My suspicions 
are already too well confirmed.’ ‘ Pardon me, I have a pendulum 
which beats seconds.’ ‘Show it me.’ The doctor brings down a 
silk thread to which an ivory ball is attached. Fixing the upper 
end to a nail, he draws the ball a little from the vertical, counts 
the number of oscillations, and shows that his pendulum beats 
seconds; he explains also how, his profession requiring him to feel 
pulses and count pulsations, he has no difficulty in mentally keeping 
record of successive seconds. 

Having been shown the telescope with which the observation 
was made, the record of the observation (on a piece of paper 
covered with grease and laudanum, and doing service as a marker 
in the ‘ Connaissance des Temps,’ or French Nautical Almanac), 
Leverrier presently inquired if Lescarbault had attempted to de- 
duce the planet’s distance from the sun from the period of its 
transit. The doctor admitted that he had attempted this, but, 
being no mathematician, had failed to achieve success with the 
problem. He showed the rough drafts of his futile attempts at 
calculation on a board in his workshop ; for said he naively, ‘ I am 
a joiner as well as an astronomer.’ 

The interview satisfied Leverrier that a new planet, travelling 
within the orbit of Mercury, had really been discovered. ‘ With a 
grace and dignity full of kindness,’ says a contemporary narrative 
of these events,' ‘he congratulated Lescarbault on the important 
discovery which he had made. Anxious to obtain some mark of 
respect for the discoverer of Vulcan, Leverrier made inquiry con- 
cerning his private character, and learned from the village curé, 
the juge de paix, and other functionaries, that he was a skilful 

1 North British Review for August 1860. 
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physician and a worthy man. With such high recommendations, 
M. Leverrier requested from M. Rouland, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the decoration of the Legion of Honour for M. Les- 
carbault. The Minister, in a brief but interesting statement of his 
claim, communicated this request to the Emperor, who by a decree 
dated January 25 conferred upon the village astronomer the 
honours so justly due to him. His professional brethren in Paris 
were equally solicitous to testify their regard; and MM. Felix 
Roubaud, Legrande, and Caffe, as delegates of the scientific press, 
proposed to the medical body, and to the scientific world in Paris, 
to invite Lescarbault to a banquet in the Hotel de Louvre on 
January 18.’ 

The announcement of the supposed discovery caused astro- 
nomers to re-examine records of former observations of black spots 
moving across the sun. Several such records existed, but they 
had gradually come to be regarded as of no real importance. 
Wolff of Zurich published a list of no fewer than twenty such ob- 
servations made since 1762. Carrington added many other cases. 
Comparing together three of these observations, Wolff found that 
they would be satisfied by a ‘planet having a period of revolution of 
191 days, agreeing fairly with the period of rather more than 194 
days inferred by Leverrier for Lescarbault’s planet. But the 
entire set of observations of black spots require that there should 
be at least three new planets travelling between Mercury and the 
sun. Many observers also set themselves the task of searching for 
Vulcan, as the supposed new planet was called. ‘They have con- 
tinued fruitlessly to observe the sun for this purpose until the 
present time. 

While the excitement over Lescarbault’s discovery was at its 
height, another observer impugned not only the discovery but the 
honesty of the discoverer. 

M. Liais, a French astronomer of considerable skill, formerly 
of the Paris Observatory, but at the time of Lescarbault’s achieve- 
ment in the service of the Brazilian Government, published a 
paper, ‘Sur la nouvelle Planéte annoncée par M. Lescarbault,’ in 
which he endeavoured to establish the four following points :— 

First, the observation of Lescarbault was never made. 

Secondly, Leverrier was mistaken in considering that a pianet 
such as Vulean might have escaped detection when off the sun’s 
face. 

Thirdly, Vulcan would certainly have been seen during total 
solar eclipses, if the planet had a real objective existence. 
Fourthly, M. Leverrier’s reasons for believing that the planet 
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exists are based on the supposition that astronomical observations 
are more precise than they really are. 

Probably, Liais’s objections would have had more weight with 
Leverrier had the fourth point been omitted. It was rash in a 
former subordinate to impugn the verdict of the chief of the Paris 
Observatory on a matter belonging to that special department of 
astronomy which an observatory chief might be expected to under- 
staud thoroughly. Itis thought daring in the extreme for one outside 
the circles of official astronomy (as Sir Isaac Newton in Flam- 
steed’s time, Sir W. Herschel in Maskelyne’s, and Sir J. Herschel 
in the present century) to advance or maintain an opinion adverse 
to that of some official chief; but for a subordinate (even though no 
longer so) to be guilty of such rash procedure ‘is most tolerable 
and not to be endured,’ as a typical official has said. Accordingly 
very little attention was paid by Leverrier to Liais’s objections. 

Yet, in some respects, what M. Liais had to say was very much 
to the point. 

At the very time when Lescarbault was watching the black 
spot on the sun’s face, Liais was examining the sun with a telescope 
of much greater magnifying power, and saw no such spot. His 
attention was specially directed to the edge of the sun (where 
Lescarbault saw the spot) because he was engaged in determining 
the decrease of the sun’s brightness near the edge. Moreover, he 
was examining the very part of the sun’s edge where Lescarbault 
saw the planet enter, at a time when it must have been twelve 
minutes (in time) upon the face of the sun, and well within the 
margin of the solar disc. The negative evidence here is strong ; 
though it must always be remembered that negative evidence re- 
quires to be overwhelmingly strong before it can be admitted as 
effective against positive evidence. It seems at a first view 
utterly impossible that Liais, examining with a more powerful 
telescope the region where Lescarbault saw the spot, could have 
failed to see it had it been there ; but experience shows that it is 
not impossible for an observer engaged in examining phenomena 
of one class to overlook a phenomenon of another class, even when 
glaringly obvious. All we can say is that Liais was not likely to 
have overlooked Lescarbault’s planet had it been there; and we 
must combine this probability against Vulcan’s existence with 
arguments derived from other considerations. There is also the pos- 
sibility of an error in time. As the writer in the ‘ North British 
Review ’ remarks, ‘twelve minutes is so short a time, that it is 
just possible that the planet may not have entered upon the sun 
during the time that Liais observed it.’ 
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The second and third arguments are stronger. In fact, I do 
not see how they can be resisted. 

It is, in the first place, clear from Lescarbault’s account, that 
Vulcan must have a considerable diameter—certainly, if Vulcan’s 
diameter in miles were only half the diameter of Mercury, it would 
have been all but impossible for Lescarbault with his small tele- 
scope to see Vulcan at all, whereas he saw the black spot very dis- 
tinctly. Say Vulcan has half the diameter of Mercury, and let us 
compare the brightness of these two planets when at their greatest 
apparent distances from the sun, when each looks like a half-moon. 
The distance of Mercury exceeds the estimated distance of Vulcan 
from the sun as 27 exceeds 10; so that Vulcan is more strongly illu- 
minated in the proportion of 27 times 27 to 10 times 10, or 729 to 
100—say at least 7 to 1. But, having a diameter but half as large, 
the dise of Vulcan could be but about a fourth of Mercury’s at the 
same distance from us, and they would be at about the same 
distance from us when seen as half-moons. Hence Vulcan 
would be brighter than Mercury in the proportion of 7 to 4. Of 
course, being so near the sun, he would not be so easily seen ; and we 
could never expect to see him at all, perhaps, with the naked eye— 
though even this is not certain. But Mercury when at the same 
apparent distance from the sun, and giving less light than at his 
greatest seeming distance, is quite easily seen in the telescope. 
Much more easily, then, should Vulcan be seen, if a telescope were 
rightly directed at such a time, or when Vulcan was anywhere near 
his greatest: seeming distance from the sun. Now, it is true, astro- 
nomers do not know precisely when or where to look for him. But 
he passes from his greatest distance on one side of the sun to his 
greatest distance on the other in less than ten days, according to 
the computed period, and certainly (that is, if the planet exists) in 
a very short time. The astronomer has, then, only to examine day 
after day a region of small extent on either side of the sun, for 
ten or twelve days in succession (an hour’s observation each day 
would suffice), to be sure of seeing Vulcan. Yet many astronomers 
have made such search many times over, without seeing any trace 
of the planet. During total solar eclipses, again, the planet has 
been repeatedly looked for unsuccessfully— though it should at 
such a time be a very conspicuous object when favourably placed, 
and could scarcely fail of being very distinctly seen wherever 
placed. 

The fourth argument of Lescarbault is not so effective, and in 
fact he gets beyond his depth in dealing with it. But it is to be 
noticed that a considerable portion of the discrepancy between 
Mercury’s observed and calculated motions has long since been 
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accounted for by the changed estimate of the earth’s mass as com- 
pared with the sun’s, resulting from the new determination of the 
sun’s distance. However, the arguments depending on this con- 
sideration would not be suitable to these pages. 

There was one feature in Liais’s paper which was a little un- 
fortunate. He questioned Lescarbault’s honesty. He said: ‘ Les- 
carbault contradicts himself in having first asserted that he saw 
the planet enter upon the sun’s disc, and having afterwards ad- 
mitted to Leverrier that it had been on the disc some seconds 
before he saw it, and that he had merely inferred the time of its 
entry from the rate of its motion afterwards. If this one assertion 
be fabricated, the whole may beso.’ ‘ He considers these arguments 
to be strengthened,’ says the ‘ North British Review,’ ‘by the 
assertion which, as we have seen, perplexed Leverrier himself, that 
if M. Lescarbault had actually seen a planet on the sun, he could 
not have kept it secret for nine months.’ 

This charge of dishonesty, unfortunate in itself, had the unfor- 
tunate effect of preventing Lescarbault or the Abbé Moigno from 
replying. The latter simply remarked that the accusation was of 
such a nature as to dispense him from any obligation to refute it. 
This was an error of judgment, I cannot but think, if an effective 
reply was really available. 

The remarks with which the ‘North British Reviewer ’ closes 
his account may be repeated now, so far as they relate to the force 
of the negative evidence, with tenfold effect. ‘ Since the first notice 
of the discovery in the beginning of January 1860 the sun has 
been anxiously observed by astronomers; and the limited area 
around him in which the planet must be, if he is not upon the sun, 
has doubtless been explored with equal care by telescopes of high 
power, and processes by which the sun’s direct light has been ex- 
cluded from the tube of the telescope as well as the eye of the 
observer, and yet no planet has been found. This fact would 
entitle us to conclude that no such planet exists if its existence 
had been merely conjectured, or if it had been deduced from any of 
the laws of planetary distance, or even if Leverrier or Adams had 
announced it as the probable result of planetary perturbations. If 
the finest telescopes cannot rediscover a planet which with the 
small power used by Lescarbault has a visible disc, within so limited 
an area of which the sun is the centre, or rather within a narrow 
belt of that circle, we should unhesitatingly declare that no such 
planet exists. But the question assumes a very different aspect 
when it involves moral considerations. If, proceeds the Reviewer, 
writing in August 1860, after the severe scrutiny which the sun 
and its vicinity will undergo before and after and during his total 
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eclipse in July, no planet shall be seen; and if no round black 
spot distinctly separable from the usual solar spots shall be seen on 
the solar spots’ (sic, presumably solar disc was intended), ‘ we will 
not dare to say that it does not exist. We cannot doubt the 
honesty of M. Lescarbault, and we can hardly believe that he was 
mistaken. No solar spot, no floating scoria, could maintain in its 
passage over the sun a circular and uniform shape ; and we are 
confident that no other hypothesis but that of an intra-mercurial 
planet can explain the phenomena seen and measured by M. 
Lescarbault, a man of high character, possessing excellent instru- 
ments, and in every way competent to use them well, and to de- 
scribe clearly and correctly the results of his observations. Time, 
however, tries facts as well as speculations. The phenomena 
observed by the French astronomer may never be again seen, and 
the disturbance of Mercury which rendered it probable may be 
otherwise explained. Should this be the case, we must refer the 
round spot on the sun to some of those illusions of the eye or of 
the brain which have sometimes disturbed the tranquillity of 
science.’ 

The evidence which has accumulated against Vulcan in the 
interval since this was written is not negative only, but partly 
positive, as the following instance, which I take from my own 
narrative at the time in a weekly journal, serves to show :—After 
more than sixteen years of fruitless watching, astronomers learned 
last August that in the month of April Vulcan had been seen on 
the sun’s disc in China. On April 4, it appeared, Herr Weber, an 
observer of considerable skill, stationed at Pecheli, had seen a small 
round spot on the sun, looking very much as a small planet might 
be expected to look. A few hours later he turned his telescope 
upon the sun, and lo! the spot had vanished, precisely as though 
the planet had passed away after the manner of planets in transit. 
He forwarded the news of his observation to Europe. The 
astronomer Wolf, well known for his sun-spot studies, carefully 
calculated the interval which had passed since Lescarbault saw 
Vulcan on March 26, 1859, and to his intense satisfaction was 
enabled to announce that this interval contained the calculated 
period of the planet an exact number of times. Leverrier at 
Paris received the announcement still more joyfully; while the 
Abbé Moigno, who gave Vulcan its name, and has always staunchly 
believed in the planet’s existence, congratulated Lescarbault warmly 
upon this new view of the shamefaced Vulcan. Not one of those 
who already believed in the planet had the least doubt as to the 
reality of Weber’s observations, and of these only Lescarbault him- 
self received the news without pleasure. He, it seems, has never 
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forgiven the Germans for destroying his observatory and library 
during the invasion of France in 1870, and apparently would prefer 
that his planet should never be seen again rather than that a 
German astronomer should have seen it. But the joy of the rest 
and Lescarbault’s sorrow were alike premature. It was found that 
the spot seen by Weber had not only been observed at the Madrid 
observatory, where careful watch is kept upon the sun, but had 
been photographed at Greenwich; and when the description of its 
appearance as seen in a powerful telescope at one station, and its 
picture as photographed by a fine telescope at the other, came to 
be examined, it was proved unmistakably that the spot was an 
ordinary sun-spot (not even quite round), which had after a few 
hours disappeared, as even larger sun-spots have been known to do 
in even a shorter time. 

It is clear that, had not Weber’s spot been fortunately seen at 
Madrid and photographed at Greenwich, his observation would 
have been added to the list of recorded apparitions of Vulcan in 
transit, for it fitted in perfectly with the theory of Vulcan’s real 
existence. I think, indeed, for my own part, that the good fortune 
was Weber’s. Had itso chanced that thick weather at Madrid and 
at Greenwich had destroyed the evidence actually obtained to show 
that what Weber described he really saw, though it was not 
what he thought, some of the more suspicious would have questioned 
whether, in the euphonious language of the ‘ North British Reviewer,’ 
‘the round spot on the sun’ was not due ‘ to one of those illusions 
of the eye or of the brain which have sometimes disturbed the 
tranquillity of science.’ Of course no one acquainted with M. 
Weber’s antecedents would imagine for a moment that he had 
invented the observation, even though the objective reality of his 
spot had not been established. But if a person who is entirely 
unknown states that he has seen Vulcan, there is ante- 
cedently some degree of probability in favour of the belief that 
the observation is as much a myth as the planet itself. Some 
vbservations of Vulcan have certainly been invented. I have 
received several letters purporting to describe observations of bodies 
in transit over the sun’s face; either the rate of transit, the size of 
the body, or the path along which it was said to move being utterly 
inconsistent with the theory that it was an intra-mercurial planet, 
while yet (herein is the suspicious circumstance of such narratives) 
the epoch of transit accorded in the most remarkable manner with 
the period assigned to Vulcan. A paradoxist in America (of 
Louisville, Kentucky), who had invented a theory of the weather in 
which the planets, by their influence on the sun, were supposed to 
produce all weather-changes, the nearer planets being the most 
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effective, found his theory wanted Vulcan very much. Accordingly, 
he saw Vulcan crossing the sun’s face in September, which, being 
half a year from March, is a month wherein, according to Lescar- 
bault’s observation, Vulcan may be seen in transit. By a strange 
coincidence, the interval between our paradoxist’s observation and 
Lescarbault’s exactly contained a certain number of times the 
period calculated by Leverrier for Vulcan. This was a noble 
achievement on the part of the paradoxist. It at once established 
his theory of the weather, and promised to ensure him text-book 
immortality as one of the observers of Vulcan. But unfortunately 
a student of science residing in St. Louis, after leaving the Louis- 
ville paradoxist full time to parade his discovery, heartlessly 
pointed out that an exact number of revolutions of Vulcan after 
Lescarbault’s March observation must of necessity have brought 
that planet on that side of the sun on which the earth lies in March, 
so that to see Vulcan so placed on the sun’s face in September was 
to see Vulcan through the sun—a very remarkable achievement 
indeed. The paradoxist was abashed, the reader imagines ? 
Not in the least. The planet’s period must have been wrongly 
calculated by Leverrier—that was all: the real period was less than 
half as long as Leverrier had supposed ; and, instead of having gone 
a certain number of times round since Lescarbault had seen it, 
Vulcan had gone twice as many times,round and half once round 
again. The circumstance that, if Vulcan’s period had been thus 
short, the time of crossing the sun’s face would have been much less 
than, according to Lescarbault’s account, it actually was, had not 
occurred to the Louisville weather-prophet.! 

Leverrier’s faith in Vulcan, however, has remained unshaken. 
He has used all the observations of spots which, like Weber’s, have 
been seen only for a short time. At least, he has used all which 
have not, like Weber’s, been proved to be only transient sun-spots. 
Selecting those which fit in well with Lescarbault’s observation, he 
has pointed out how remarkable it is that they show this accord. 
The possibility that some of them might be explicable as Weber’s 
proved to be, and that some even may have been explicable, as com- 
pletely but less satisfactorily, in another way, seems to have been 
thought scarce worth considering. Using the imperfect materials 
available, but with exquisite skill—as a Phidias might model an 
exquisite figure with materials that would presently crumble into 
dust—Leverrier came to the conclusion that Vulcan would cross the 

1 He had, indeed, at an earlier stage, shown a marvellous ignorance of astronomy 
by the remark, which doubtless appeared to him a safe one, that when he sawa planet 


on the sun in September he supposed it was Mercury; a September transit of 
Mercury being as impossible as an eclipse of the sun during the moon’s third 
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sun’s disc on or about March 22 last. ‘ He, therefore,’ said Sir G. 
Airy, addressing the Astronomical Society, ‘circulated a despatch 
among his friends, asking them carefully to observe the sun on 
March 22.’ Sir G. Airy, humouring his honoured friend, sent 
telegrams to India, Australia, and New Zealand, requesting that 
observations might be made every two hours or oftener. Leverrier 
himself wrote to Santiago de Chili and other places; so that, in- 
cluding American and European observations, the sun could be 
watched all through the twenty-four hours on March 21, 22, and 
23. ‘Without saying positively that he believed or disbelieved in 
the existence of the planet,’ proceeds the report, ‘Sir G. Airy 
thought, since M. Leverrier was so confident, that the opportunity 
ought not to be neglected by anybody who professed to take an 
interest in the progress of planetary astronomy.’ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that observations were made as 
requested. Many photographs of the sun were also taken during the 
hours when Vulcan, if he exists at all, might be expected to cross 
the sun’s face. But the ‘ planet of romance,’ as the Abbé Moigno 
has called Vulcan, failed to appear, and the opinion I had expressed 
last October (‘English Mechanic and World of Science’ for 
October 27, p. 160), that Vulcan might perhaps better be called 


the ‘ planet of fiction,’ was pro tanto confirmed. Nevertheless, I 
would not be understood to mean by the word ‘ fiction ’ aught savour- 
ing of fraud so far as Lescarbault is concerned—I prefer the 
North Briton’s view of Lescarbault’s spot, that, so to speak, 


‘Twas the blot upon his brain 
That would show itself without. 


I have left small space to treat of other fancied discoveries 
among the orbs of heaven. Yet there are some which are not 
only interesting but instructive, as showing how even the most 
careful observers may be led astray. In this respect the mistakes 
into which observers of great and well-deserved eminence have been 
led are specially worthy of attention. With the description of 
three such mistakes, made by no less an astronomer than Sir W. 
Herschel, I shall bring this paper to a close. 

When Sir W. Herschel examined the planet Uranus with his 
most powerful telescope, he saw the planet to all appearance girt 
about by two rings at right angles to one another. The illusion 
was so complete that Herschel for several years remained in the 
belief that the rings were real. They were, however, mere optical 
illusions, due to the imperfect defining qualities of the telescope 
with which he observed the planet. Later he wrote that ‘the 
observations which tend to ascertain ’ (indicate ?) ‘ the existence 
of rings not being satisfactorily supported, it will be proper that 
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surmises of them should either be given up as ill founded, or at 
least reserved till superior instruments can be provided.’ 

Sir W. Herschel was more completely misled by the false 
Uranian satellites. He had seen, as he supposed, no less than six of 
these bodies. As only two of these had been seen again, while two 
more were discovered by Lassell, the inference was that Uranus 
has eight satellites in all. These for a long time flourished in our 
text-books of astronomy ; and many writers, confident in the care 
and skill of Sir W. Herschel, were unable for a long time to believe 
that he had been deceived. Thus Admiral Smyth, in his ‘ Celes- 
tial Cycle,’ wrote of those who doubted the extra satellites: ‘ They 
must have but a meagre notion of Sir W. Herschel’s powerful 
means, his skill in their application, and his method of deliberate 
procedure. So far from doubting there being six satellites’ (this 
was before Lassell had discovered the other two), ‘it is highly pro- 
bable that there are still more.’ Whewell, also, in his ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ says that, though it no longer appears probable that 
Uranus has a ring like Saturn, he has at least five satellites which 
are visible to us ; and we believe that the astronomer will hardly 
deny that he’ (Uranus, not ‘the astronomer) ‘may possibly have 
thousands of smaller ones circulating about him.’ But in this case 
Sir W. Herschel, anxiously though he endeavoured to guard against 
the possibility of error, was certainly mistaken. Uranus may, for 
anything that is known to the contrary, have many small satellites 
circulating about him, but he certainly has not four satellites 
(besides those known) which could have been seen by Sir W. 
Herschel with the telescope he employed. For the neighbourhood 
of the planet bas been carefully examined with telescopes of much 
greater power by observers who, with those telescopes, have seen 
objects far fainter than the satellites supposed to have been seen 
by the elder Herschel ; and yet no such satellites have been seen. 

The third of the Herschelian myths was the lunar volcano in 
eruption which he supposed he had seen in progress in that part 
of the moon which was not at the time illuminated by the sun’s 
rays. He saw a bright star-like point of light, which corresponded 
in position with the crater of the lunar mountain Aristarchus. 
He inferred that a volcano was in active eruption, because the 
brightness of the point of light varied from time to time, and also 
because he did not remember to have seen it before under the same 
conditions. There is, no doubt, something very remarkable in the 
way in which this part of the moon’s surface shines when not illu- 
mined by the sun. If it were always bright, we should conclude 
at once that the earth-light shining upon it rendered it visible. 
For it must be remembered that the part of the moon which looks 
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dark (or seems wanting to the ful] disc) is illuminated by our 
earth, shining in the sky of the moon as a disc thirteen times 
as large as that of the moon we see, and with the same proportion 
of its disc sunlit as is dark in the moon’s disc. Thus, when the 
moon is nearly new, our earth is shining in the lunar skies as a 
nearly full moon, thirteen times as large as ours. The light of 
this noble moon must illumine the moon’s surface much more 
brightly than a terrestrial landscape is illumined by the full moon ; 
and if any parts of her surface are very white they will shine out 
from the surface around, just as the snow-covered peak of a 
mountain shines out upon a moonlit night from among the darker 
hills and dales and rocks and forests of the landscape. But 
Herschel considered that the occasional brightness of the crater 
Aristarchus could not be thus explained. The spot had been seen, 
before the time of Herschel’s observations, by Cassini and others, 
It has been seen since by Captain Kater, Francis Baily, and many 
others. Dr. Maskelyne tells us that in March 1794 it was seen 
with the naked eye by two persons. 

Baily thus describes the appearance presented by this lunar 
crater on December 22, 1835: ‘Directed telescope to the moon, 
and pointing it to the dark part in the vicinity of Aristarchus soon 
saw the outline of that mountain very distinctly, formed like an 
irregular nebula. Nearly in the centre was a light resembling that 
of a star of the ninth or tenth magnitude. Jt appeared by 
glimpses ; but at times was brilliant, and visible for several seconds 
together.’ 

There can be little doubt, however, that the apparent brightness 
of this lunar crater, or rather of its summit, is due to some 
peculiar quality in the surface, which may perhaps be covered by 
crystalline or vitreous matter poured out in the far distant time 
when the crater was an active one. Professor Shaler, who examined 
the crater when illuminated only by earth-shine, with the fine 15- 
inch telescope of Harvard Observatory (Cambridge, U.S.), says that 
he has been able to recognise nearly all the craters, over 15 miles in 
diameter, in the dark part. ‘There are several degrees of bright- 
ness, he says, ‘observable in the different objects which shine out 
by the earth-light. This fact probably explains the greater part 
of the perplexing statements concerning the illumination of certain 
craters. It certainly accounts for the volcanic activity which has 
so often been supposed to be manifested by Aristarchus. Under 
the illumination by the earth-light this is by far the brightest 
object on the dark part of the moon’s face, and is visible much 
longer and with poorer glasses than any other object there.’ 

Here my record of astronomical myths must be brought to 
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a close. It will be noticed that in every instance either the 
illusion has affected the actual observations of eminent and skilful 
astronomers, or has caused such astronomers to put faith for 
a while in illusory observations. Had I cared to include the 
mistakes which have been made by observers of less experience, 
I could have filled many sheets for each page of the present 
article. But it has seemed to me more instructive to show how 
error may affect the observations even of the most careful 
and deservedly eminent astronomers, and how even the most 
cautious may be for a time misled by the mistakes of inferior 
observers, especially when the fact supposed to have been observed 
accords with preconceived opinions. } 


With the Cive. 


THE ocean breezes, fresh and free, 

Blew o’er the shell-strewn sand, 

When little Edith, close to me,— 

She seemed to fear the boisterous sea,— 
Stretched out her tiny hand. 


‘And may I keep it, Edith dear, 

Said I, ‘ while life shall last p— 

The threatening waves are drawing near ; 
We may not loiter long, I fear— 


o~ 


The tide is flowing fast.’ 


And Edith, blushing, whispered low : 

‘ Away all fears I fling ; 

Let storms arise and wild winds blow, 
While through life’s ocean’s rapid flow, 
My love, to you I cling.’ 




































































‘MAY I KEEP IT, EDITH DEAR?# 








Che DAtorp of a Patron Daint. 


Many contradictory stories are told about the body of St. Mark, 
even in Venice, where the relic is believed to be enshrined. Its 
precise whereabouts are unknown,—‘ because,’ say the Venetians, 
‘the last Doge did not divulge the secret.’ The last Doge was 
Manin (Lodovigo), who abdicated on May 12, 1797, after St. Mark 
had been the patron saint of Venice for nearly a thousand years. 

According to the most trustworthy accounts,—as revealed in 
documents recently brought to light,—the body of St. Mark was 
taken to Venice for special reasons (and not by mere chance) ; one 
of those reasons being that the inhabitants were tired of St. Theo- 
dore—their patron saint till the days of the tenth Doge, Angelo 
Partecipazio. At this period of their history, the Venetians dis- 
covered that they were badly represented in Heaven! How could 
they expect prosperity on earth? St. Theodore was a good saint, 
but he was lazy; the miracles he performed were of little use ; 
and, people clamouring for a change, wise men pondered over the 
problem. Were there not grades of beatitude? was it not possible 
to have a more powerful protector than St. Theodore? This, then, 
was the difficulty. A weak saint, but a strong partnership of 
Doges ; a father with his two sons (as assistant Doges) ruling over 
Venice, but the city badly attended to on the other side of the 
grave! What remedy could be applied to so glaring an evil? 
Whose ministry could be appealed to in the parliament of saints 
and martyrs? Angelo, aud his sons Giovanni and Giustiniano, 
wearied their saint from day to day with useless prayers, and 
Giustiniano (afterwards eleventh Doge) finally made up his mind 
that Venice should have a new guardian. Three Doges, reigning 
together, were not enough for the young republic; it must have a 
fourth potentate, that potentate being St. Mark. But the body 
of the great Evangelist was lying on a distant shore; namely, in 
Alexandria, in Egypt. How obtain it ?- How place Venice under 
the protection of a saint so highly esteemed—and so capable of 
performing miracles—as the writer of the second gospel ? 

In the year of grace 827, the eleventh Doge occupying the 
ducal seat, a number of strange rumours reached Venice ; namely, 
that the body of St. Mark was resting uneasily in its coffin; that 
the shrine built over his tomb was being desecrated by infidels ; 
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that money could buy the relic, if properly offered (7.e. with money 
in one hand and a knife in the other!); and, finally, that the saint 
himself was anxious to be transferred to Venice. The persons 
who set this rumour afloat were sailors trading to and fro between 
the Lagunes and Egypt ; men who at an emergency could become 
pirates or merchants; men to whom theft and murder were acts of 
grace, if committed in the name of religion. These men, after 
consultation with the Doge, returned to Egypt, properly supplied 
with money and properly armed, and entered Alexandria in a very 
religious frame of mind,—intent on stealing their saint, if they 
could not obtain him by other means. 

When they reached the shrine, they found it under repair; 
masons and builders were at work in the church; the priests who 
guarded the body were on the tip-toe of expectation for some re- 
markable occurrence. Visions had appeared of saints and martyrs 
with wreaths of fire on their foreheads; a lion with wings (the 
Lion of St. Mark) had been seen prowling about the city ; a saint 
in a white robe (believed to be Santa Claudia) had waylaid one of 
the priests on his way home. Surely a miracle was at hand! 
The priests took counsel one with the other. Why not remove 
the saint’s body until the church, now under repair, was thoroughly 
restored? At this juncture arrived the merchants of Venice— 
merchants, or sailors, or pirates—call them what we will; in those 
days the words were pretty well synonymous. 

The priests and the merchants met and deliberated. The 
former had merchandise to sell; the latter had money in their 
pockets: how should the transfer be made? How much was a 
dead saint worth, if a living man—-sold as a slave—was worth such 
and such asum? A word, a look, a grasp of the hand; the whole 
thing was settled in a moment. The merchants were to have the 
saint’s body, and the priests were to sew another saint in St. Mark’s 
cerements. What corpse more appropriate than the body of Santa 
Claudia—she who had appeared in visions in the streets of 
Alexandria ? 

St. Mark was taken out of his cerements, and deposited in a 
basket which the merchants had brought into the church. Over 
the body were thrown sweet-smelling flowers, and over the flowersa 
number of joints of pork, the flowers and the pork being introduced 
for special reasons: the flowers to deaden the odour of sanctity 
(which was sure to emanate from the body), and the pork to 
frighten away such Mahomedans as might be tempted to pry into 
the basket. 

The corpse of Santa Claudia being exchanged for that of 
St. Mark, the priests imagined that their work was done; but they 
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were mistaken. Men and women—the former with sticks and 
crutches, some of the latter with children in their arms—rushed 
into the church, exclaiming wildly: ‘Where is St. Mark the 
Apostle? Where is St. Mark the beloved of God?’ Women and 
girls fell down on their knees ; old men laid their foreheads in the 
dust; the younger and bolder fellows insisted on seeing the body. 
The basket of pork had had its effect; the inhabitants, drawn from 
their homes and workshops by the odour of sanctity, had flocked 
to the church to examine the saint’s coffin! But the good priests 
were equal to the emergency. They exhibited the shroud contain- 
ing the body of Santa Claudia; they bowed and prayed, they 
made the sign of the cross before the saint’s cerements, and said 
prayers before the high altar; and the people, pacified, though 
not altogether convinced, returned in peace to their dwellings. 
The odour of sanctity was not the odour they had always been ac- 
customed to as the odour of St. Mark, but it was a sweet and 
comforting odour enough; and moreover it was a miraculous 
odour, for the new saint had therewith performed her first miracle ; 
making the people believe that she—Santa Claudia—was St. Mark 
the Apostle! The early historians of Venice chuckle over this 
event; and one and all concur in stating that the fraud was a 
pious one, and therefore no fraud at all. 

But the risks of the enterprise were not confined to the church. 
While the sailors were conveying their prize to the sea-shore, they 
were beset by men and women anxious to have a peep at the 
basket. But for a magic word—a word taught by the priests— 
the basket and its bearers might have been sorely handled; the 
word was ‘khanzir,’ and it meant pig. ‘What have you got in 
your basket?’ ‘Pig!’ Why are you in such a hurry to reach 
your ship?’ ‘Pig! pig!’ ‘The devil take you and your burden ; 
you are tainting the air for us. ‘Pig! pig! pig!’ The sailors 
were persistent in their replies, and the crowd fell back in trepida- 
tion. What was the meaning of this odour of sanctity in the 
wake of a basketful of pork ? 

The body of St. Mark was stowed away carefully on board the 
Venetian ship. The flowers and the pork, with their sediment of 
saint in the bottom of the basket, disappeared in the hold, and 
the sailors, with that word ‘ khanzir’ still ringing in their ears, got 
ready for departure. But they had reckoned without their host. 
Here, for instance, is a man in authority who insists on climbing 
into the ship. What does he want? He is a custom-house 
officer; he is on the look-out for contraband goods. Is he, too, 
afraid of pork? And, if not, are relics contraband? Down went 
a sailor into the hold of the ship; up came the basket in the 
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sailor’s arms, wrapt in an old sail; up went the sail strung to the 
mainmast, as part of the ship’sfurniture. Honestseaman! Wise 
and sensible precaution! The officer withdrew in disgust, and 
the ship set sail without further adventure for the Port of Venice. 

But the voyage was long and troublesome, and the mariners 
had a hard time of it. Worried by storms, waylaid by fogs— 
stranded, becalmed, and bedevilled—the captain once or twice 
gave himself up for lost. One night in a hurricane, the vessel 
plunging like a mad thing in the midst of the rocks—the moon 
shining weirdly on the scene through a great gash in the clouds— 
a tall man in white appeared at the helm with a wreath of fire 
on his head. The helmsman stepped aside, and running up to the 
captain (who was asleep) woke him, and told him what had hap- 
pened. The captain and his crew knelt down on the deck; the 
wind sank, the sea became suddenly calm! Who was this tall 
man with a wreath of fire on his head and a white robe, like that 
of an angel, reaching from head to foot? St. Mark the Evange- 
list! Who but he would have interceded in this way for the pre- 
servation of the basket of pork? The ship got clear of the rocks, 
and the saint, leaving behind him an odour of sanctity—as fiends 
leave behind them an odour of sulphur—vanished into thin air. 

The ship reached Venice on January 31, 828, two days before 
the great fete of the Purification. The captain’s name was 
Rustico, the steersman’s Buono or Buoni; this last a native of 
Malamocco. The landing was effected at a place now occupied by 
the church and convent of San Francesco della Vigna, not far from 
the Island of St. Michael (the cemetery), and close to the Arsenal. 
But the Arsenal did not exist in those days, and the dead were 
not taken to St. Michael’s Island. The whole place was a desert : 
a wilderness of islands, half swamp and half sand, but considered 
in ordinary times a safe harbour, and an easy if not a convenient 
landing-place. Rustico and Buono hastened to the Doge’s house 
near the Rialto, to invite his Excellency to visit the ship. 

But a greater than the Doge had given the saint welcome to 
Venice. Tradition is so explicit on the matter, and the early 
Venetians are so positive about it, that I shall not attempt to 
gainsay it. The figure in white, which stood on the shore to greet 
the Evangelist, was not a lady or a priest; it was not Santa 
Claudia; it was not the figure of the fat old Doge; it was an 
angel from heaven, and the angel’s words may be read to this day 
on monuments and churches all over the city. The utterance of 
the angel is beyond dispute. It was oracular and made in Latin, 
and the Latin is as good as any now spoken at the Vatican: Pax 
tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus. Who can doubt the authenticity 
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of words so explicit—words which, for a thousand years, became 
the motto of the Republic? Doubt the name of Rustico, if you 
will ; doubt the name of Buono, if you dare; doubt the existence 
of the Doge, if you can (supposing you to be a whitewasher of 
history): but do not fora moment doubt the scholarship, or the 
existence, of the angel who received the body of St. Mark. 

The new saint was carried to his temporary shrine near the 
Rialto, not far from the ducal mansion; and there received with 
honour. The Doge’s palace was not built in those days, and the 
tract of land now known as the Piazza San Marco was an ugly 
waste, and in wet weather a marsh, cut up into two unequal parts 
by a canal, with a bridge over it. But on this ugly waste, games 
and festivals, the precursors of the tournaments of the Middle Ages, 
had been held at various times; and here, in honour of St. Mark, a 
grand procession was formed during the first week in February. 
St. Theodore was solemnly deposed. The church inthe square was 
rebuilt and reconsecrated, and the new saint, from the beginning 
of the ninth to the end of the eighteenth century, became the 
patron of Venice. His lion became the symbol of Venetian power ; 
it was painted on shields and woven on standards; it was impressed 
on coins; it was set up in effigy in various parts of the city. 
Tourists admire it at the present day over the entrance to the 
cathedral, and on the clock-tower; a lion with eagle’s wings, with 
the face of a man, having under its paw a book wide open, with 
the words of the angel, as quoted above, written in golden letters. 
But the body of St. Mark is believed to have been stolen in the 
sixteenth century by Carossio, a usurping Doge, and by him sold 
or otherwise disposed of to religious communities in various parts 
of Europe—a tooth to one, a bone to another, a lock of hair to 
another, and so forth ; so that, strictly speaking (if these reports be 
true), Venice no longer possesses a patron saint. Noone knows the 
resting-place of St. Mark’s body. Wasit really stolen by Carossio, 
or did it disappear of its own accord when the last Doge abdicated 
in favour of Buonaparte, the saint being unwilling to survive the 
fall of the Republic? The answers to these questions are not easy 
to find. Those who profess to know most about the matter assert 
gravely that the ‘resting-place of St. Mark’s body has been a pro- 
found secret for hundreds of years.’ Being a secret, and those who 
knew it being dead, what wonder if the present writer is unable to 
divulge it ? 

GEORGE ERIC MACKAY. 





Of! Rora, Nora! 


On! Nora, Nora! have you forgotten 
The fond confession that you made to me, 
When round us fluttered the white bog cotton, 
And o’er us waved the wild arbutus tree ? 
Like Heaven’s own azure glancing through the bowers, 
No sooner were your blue eyes sought than flown ; 
Till, white and fluttering as the cotton flowers, 
Your tender hand it slipped into my own. 


Oh! Nora, Nora! do you remember 
The faithful promise that you made to me 
The night we parted, in black December, 
Beneath the tempest-tossed arbutus tree ?— 
When, faster than the drops from Heaven flowing, 
Your heavy tears they showered with ceaseless start, 
And, wilder than the storm-wind round us blowing, 
Your bitter sobs they smote upon my heart ? 


Oh! Nora, Nora! for your love only 
I left my father and mother dear : 
Within the churchyard they’re lying lonely ; 
’Tis from their tombstone I’ve travelled here. 
Their only son, you sent me o’er the billow: 
Ochone! though, kneeling, they implored me stay ; 
They sickened, with no child to soothe their pillow ; 
They died: are you as dead to me as they? 


Oh, Nora! must then the love I bore you, 
Seven lonesome summers of longing trust, 

Turn, like the fortune I’ve gathered for you, 
Like treacherous fairy treasure, into dust ? 


But, Nora, bawn asthore, your proud lips quiver ; 
Into your scornful eyes the tears they start ; 
Your rebel hand returns to mine for ever; 
Yes! Nora, Nora! never more we'll part. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF KILLARNEY.’ 





English Opera. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER, 


Music has been interwoven with our dramatic forms from the 
earliest times. Our first comedy, ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ is 
interspersed with songs, and songs are scattered through many of the 
plays of Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; while the masques 
of Jonson and Shirley are veritable musical pieces. Davenant’s 
plays, however, are the first that can be designated operatic. 
Under date May 5, 1658, Evelyn recorded in his Diary: ‘ I went 
to visit my brother in London, and next day to see a new opera, 
after the Italian way in recitative music and scenes, much inferior 
to the Italian composure in magnificence, &c. Several of 
Dryden’s plays are regularly constructed operas, although they 
were not recognised as a distinct species of composition. With 
these is associated a name which, due allowance being made for the 
imperfect development of the art at this period, may be regarded 
as that of the greatest of English composers—Henry Purcell. In 
a dedication to the Duke of Somerset (1691) he says: ‘ Music is 
yet but in its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of what it 
may hereafter be in England when the masters of it shall find more 
encouragement. “Tis now learning Italian, which is its best 
master, and studying a little of the French air, to give it somewhat 
more air and fashion.’ He composed some fine music to Dryden’s 
‘King Arthur, to Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Prophetess’ and 
‘ Bonduca ’—the ‘ Britons, strike Home, of the latter is still among 
the most spirit-stirring of our national songs—and he wrote some 
beautiful music to Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ (altered and called the ‘ Fairy Queen’). That of the 
former has been partly superseded by Arne’s, the latter wholly so 
by Mendelssohn’s. ‘ However this Italian method of recitative,’ 
writes the ‘ Spectator,’ ‘ might appear at first hearing, I cannot but 
think it much more just than that which prevailed in our English 
opera before this innovation ; the transition from an air to recita- 
tive music being more natural than the passing from a song to 
plain and ordinary speaking, which was the common method in 
Purcell’s operas.’ But this method has been preserved in English 
opera unto the present day. 

Purcell’s works were immensely popular in their time ; but upon 
the introduction of Italian opera, at the commencement of the 
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eighteenth century, English music was neglected, until the appear- 
ance of Gay’s famous work in 1728 again restored its popularity 
at the expense of its rival. Pope has told the story of its origin 
so well that I cannot do better than quote his words: ‘ Dr. Swift 
had been observing to Mr. Gay what an odd pretty thing a 
Newgate Pastoral might make. Gay was inclined to try such a 
thing for some time, but afterwards thought it would be better to 
write a comedy onthesame plan. This was what gave rise to “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” He began on it ; and, when he first mentioned it 
to Swift, the Doctor did not much like the project. As he carried 
it on, he showed what he wrote to both of us, and we now and then 
gave a correction or a word of advice ; but it was wholly of his own 
writing. When it was done, neither of us thought it would 
succeed. We showed it to Congreve, who said it would either take 
greatly or be damned confoundedly. We were all, at the first 
night of it, in great uncertainty of the event, till we were much 
encouraged by hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next 
box to us, say, “ It will do, it must do! Isee it in the eyes of 
them!” This was a good while before the first act was over, and 
so gave us ease soon; for the Duke (besides his own good taste) 
_ had a particular knack in discovering the taste of the public. He 
was quite right in this, as usual ; the good nature of the audience 
appeared stronger every act, and ended in a clamour of applause.’ 
Of its ultimate success the following description is taken from the 
notes to the ‘Dunciad:’ ‘This piece was received with greater 
applause than was ever known. Besides being acted in London 
sixty-three days without intermission, and renewed the next season 
with equal applause, it spread into all the towns of England ; it 
made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; the ladies 
carried about with them the favourite songs of it in their fans; 
houses were furnished with it in screens ; furthermore, it drove out 
of England (for the season) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
before it for ten years.’ 

Beyond the beauty of the music, much of this vast popularity 
was owing to its political significance. Sir Robert Walpole, 
hearing he had been especially aimed at, was present the first 
night. When Lockit sang— 

When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
’Tis so pat to all the tribe, 
That each cries, ‘That was levelled at me— 


the whole audience turned their faces towards the minister’s box $ 
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but he mortified those who were anticipating his mortification by 
applauding and calling out ‘encore!’ In the quarrel scene be- 
tween Peachum and Lockit the allusion was yet more marked. 
Only a week or two previously there had been a quarrel between 
Walpole and Townshend over some political question ; Townshend 
had seized Sir Robert by the collar, swords were drawn, and Mrs. 
Selwyn, at whose house the scene took place, was rushing off to 
call the guard. The story was soon buzzed all over the town, and 
its representation upon the stage was hailed with uproarious 
delight. Walpole, who was even nicknamed Bob Booty from one 
of the characters, kept his equanimity throughout, and witnessed 
his own gibbeting on several occasions. But one night, hearing 
some new lines introduced, he went behind the scenes, and, having 
ascertained the introduction to be ‘a gag,’ soundly caned the actor 
who had spoken it. Gay’s punishment he kept in reserve. 

The play was fraught with important consequences to several 
people. In the first place, it brought 2000/. to its author's 
pockets. It made Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly Peachum, 
the idol of the town; her portrait was engraved and everywhere 
exposed for sale, accompanied by laudatory verses. The Duke of 
Bolton was so enchanted by her singing ‘ Oh, ponder well,’ that he 
ultimately made her a Duchess. Her contemporaries speak of her 
as beautiful and very accomplished, and as adorning by her wit 
and good sense the high rank to which she was raised. As a 
specimen of the theatrical salaries of the period, although she had 
previously made a hit, Rich engaged her for Covent Garden at 
fifteen shillings a week, which upon the success of ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera’ he raised to thirty. Quin was originally cast for Mac- 
heath; a most injudicious choice—and he knew it. Hearing 
Walker, a brother-actor, humming one of the airs at rehearsal, he 
said, ‘There’s a man much more qualified for the part than I, 
Gay upon the hint changed -the cast. Walker made almost as 
great a success as ‘ Polly;’ but fell in consequence into such 
dissipated company and excesses that he lived only a few years 
afterwards. Gay was assisted in the composition by several 
celebrated contemporaries. The song, ‘The Modes of the Court,’ 
was written by Lord Chesterfield; ‘Virgins are like the fair 
Flower in its Lustre, by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams ; ‘ When 
you censure the Age,’ by Swift; ‘Gamesters and Lawyers are 
Jugglers alike,’ by Fortescue, the Master of the Rolls. Sir John 
Fielding, the Bow Street magistrate, averred that the play had 
greatly increased the number of highwaymen; and that after 
every successful run a greater number than usual of these depre- 
dators was brought to the office. Both Swift and Johnson con- 
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sidered the charge of immorality brought against the piece to be 
unfounded. The question is a vexed one, and has arisen upon 
many other similar productions since Gay’s; but I think it may be 
admitted that a man’s morals must be in extremis if such a re- 
presentation would convert him into a robber. ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’ is still occasionally revived for some favourite tenor ; and, 
obsolete as it is as a literary composition, its charming purely 
English melodies are as delightful to us now as they were to our 
great-great-grandfathers. 

But the history of the piece is not yet finished. Upon the 
success of the first part, Gay produced a second, ‘ Polly,’ a some- 
what dull affair, and wholly devoid of political allusions. But 
Walpole, who had bided his time for revenge, procured its prohibi- 
tion; upon which the irritated poet resolved to publish it by sub- 
scription. The Duchess of Queensbury, his firm friend and 
patroness, set herself at the head of this undertaking, and solicited 
every person that came in her way to subscribe. People were 
ashamed to refuse a woman of her position half-a-guinea, and yet 
were afraid to give it. She came even into the Queen’s apart- 
ments, went round the drawing-room, and made the King’s 
- servants subscribe to the printing of what the King had forbidden 
being acted. The King seeing her Grace very busy in a corner 
with three or four gentlemen, asked her what she had been doing. 
‘What I am sure must be agreeable to anybody so humane as your 
Majesty, for it is an act of charity, and a charity I do not despair of 
bringing your Majesty to contribute to.’ The end of the business 
wag, that the Duchess was forbidden to appear at Court. To which 
she replied in a haughty and defiant letter, which began: ‘ The 
Duchess of Queensbury is surprised and well pleased that the 
King hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay away 
from Court, where she never came for diversion, but to bestow a 
great civility on the King and Queen,’ &c. Soon afterwards the 
Duke, her husband, resigned his appointments, and the Queens- 
burys were long out of favour. 

From ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ and ‘ Polly’ we pass on toa much 
nobler composition, the exquisite pastoral ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 
which, although written by a foreign composer, cannot but be re- 
garded as purely English. Handel never intended this work to be 
performed after the manner of an opera. It was so produced at 
the Haymarket without his sanction, and announced in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘ May 10, 1732, at the Theatre in the Haymarket, on 
Thursday the 12th instant, “ Acis and Galatea,” a pastoral drama, 
set by Mr. Handel, will be performed, with all the choruses, 
scenes, machines, and other decorations; being the first time it 
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has been performed in a theatrical way. The part of Acis by 
Mr. Mountier, being the first time of his appearing in character 
on any stage; Galatea] by Miss Arne (afterwards Mrs. Cibber).’ 
In answer to this, Handel put forth the subjoined announcement : 
‘June 10, will be performed “ Acis and Galatea,” a serenata, 
revised with several additions, at the Opera House, by a great 
number of the best voices and instruments. There will be no 
action on the stage: but the scene will represent, in a picturesque 
manner, a rural prospect, with rocks, groves, fountains, and 
grottoes, among which will be disposed a chorus of nymphs and 
shepherds; the habits and decorations suited to the subject.’ 

This was by far the finest musical work that had yet been 
given to the English public ; but its execution by indifferent and 
ill-trained singers could scarcely have been satisfactory. It has 
been said that it took the choristers a twelvemonth to learn the 
choruses! About this time there sprang up several imitations of 
‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ Henry Carey, the author of ‘Sally in our 
Alley,’ wrote some excellent music to Fielding’s burlesque of 
‘Tom Thumb.’ In conjunction with a composer, popular in his 
day, named Lampe, he wrote ‘The Dragon of Wantley,’ founded 
upon the old story of ‘Moore of Morehall.’ In this the absurdities 
of the best known Italian operas were most felicitously burlesqued, 
and the music, both vocal and instrumental, was excellent. It 
took the town by storm, and rivalled, if it did not surpass, the 
popularity of Gay’s ‘ Pastoral.’ ‘ This opera,’ says a musical critic, 
‘is one of the things which cause regret that so many fine produc- 
tions of the old time have fallen into oblivion. Were it once 
more brought upon the stage, the piece would be found very 
amusing, and the music exceedingly agreeable, while the principal 
parts would display to advantage the powers of our best vocal per- 
formers.’ This might serve as a hint for some of our worn-out 
burlesque writers, who might there recruit their exhausted wit bya 
little transfusion, and find melodies that would save them begging 
‘permission’ to introduce the vapid trash of the concert-hall into 
their productions. 

In the year after the production of ‘The Dragon of Wantley’ 
(1738), Arne wrote his beautiful music to Milton’s ‘ Comus.’ 
Beard, a famous singer of his day, was the Comus; Kitty Clive, who 
in the first years of her professional career was a singer rather than 
an actress, the Euphrosyne ; and Mrs. Arne, née Miss Cecilia Young, 
a very fine vocalist, the Lady. Arne, whose father was an uphol- 
sterer in Covent Garden, was intended for the bar, but his love of 
music was a passion too strong to be restrained. His sister, the 
afterwards celebrated Mrs. Cibber, had a very fine voice, which 
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his example induced her to assiduously cultivate. It was for her 
he wrote the soprano music of his first opera, ‘ Rosamond.’! His 
most ambitious work, composed in exact conformity with the 
Italian school of the period, was ‘ Artaxerxes’ (1762), which 
retained its place as a test of ability to all our greatest English 
singers until within half a century ago. The famous ‘ Soldier 
Tired ’ first introduced the Italian bravura and florid style to the 
ordinary English public—for in those days the Opera was 
patronised only by the world of fashion. There appears to have 
been a great improvement in the vocalists about this time; 
formerly, as is still the case in small provincial theatres, the music 
was rendered by the ordinary performers, who might be gifted 
with some voice and some little knowledge of the art ; but Ame 
took great pains in training the exponents of his compositions. 
Miss Brent, a lady who afterwards attained great celebrity as 
the original Mandane, was his pupil. Ere she appeared in public, 
Garrick desired to hear her. He admitted that she was very fine, 
but added : ‘ After all, Tommy, you should consider that music is 
at best but pickle to my roast beef.’ *‘ By ——, Davy,’ answered the 
composer, ‘ your beef shall be well pickled before I have done.’ 
_ And he kept his word. As Polly in ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ Miss 
Brent drew all the town to Covent Garden, and Drury Lane was 
almost deserted. The next season, Garrick was obliged in self- 
defence to engage rival singers. 

‘ Artaxerxes’ belongs to a school against which Gliick struck the 
first blow, and of which Mozart completed the destruction,—a school 
of vapid melodies, poor orchestration, and florid execution. Not 
upon this work, but upon his Shakespearian songs, such as, ‘ Where 
the bee sucks,’ ‘When daisies pied,’ ‘Blow, blow, thou wintry 
wind, and our magnificent national anthem, ‘ Rule Britannia, 
does his fame rest. The music of Bickerstaff’s charming old opera, 
‘Love in a Village,’ is his, but it was partly selected from the 
Italian. 

Sheridan’s ‘ Duenna,’ with Linley’s music, made a great success, 
running seventy-five nights. But then, as now in England, the 
singers could not act, and the actors could not sing; Mrs. 
Mattocks and Quick had to sustain the dramatic action, while 
other personages, who were quite independent of the plot, were 
brought on to sing the music. 

One of the earliest of our English singers to whom the term 


1 This was Addison’s work, produced in 1706 with music by Clayton, which Arne 
now reset. Originally it was a failure; and it is said that this was the cause of 
the bitter sarcasms which Addison flings at the Italian Opera throughout the 
Spectator. 
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prima donna might be justly applied was Miss Philips, better 
known by her married name of Mrs. Crouch, who first appeared, in 
1780, in the old musical piece of ‘The Lord of the Manor.’ 
Michael Kelly, in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ tells us how much he was 
struck at first sight by her surpassing beauty : ‘ She seemed to me,’ 
he says, ‘ to aggregate in herself, like the Venus of Apelles, all that 
was exquisite and charming.’ She turned all the male heads 
wherever she went, and was the heroine of more than one romance. 
A young fellow in Dublin threatened to shoot her and himself 
afterwards if she persisted in refusing to marry him, and was 
arrested in the pit of the theatre with a pistol in his pocket on the 
same night. A gentleman of position in Limerick was more for- 
tunate in winning her favour. She agreed to elope with him; but 
no one could be found to marry them: the priests feared the anger 
of his family, who were very influential in those parts. The lovers 
were making their way to the coast to embark for Scotland, when 
they were overtaken and separated never to meet again. On another 
occasion some officers who were half intoxicated came behind the 
scenes and insisted upon escorting her home; in great terror she 
locked herself in her dressing-room. They vowed they would 
burst it open. Her father usually waited to see her home, but, 
being ill that night, he had deputed the duty to John Kemble, 
who was then playing there. Kemble came up in the middle of the 
disturbance and requested the officers to withdraw, telling them 
the lady was under his protection. They refused: ‘ Very well, 
gentlemen,’ answered Kemble, ‘I shall fulfil my trust though it be 
at the risk of my life. You can come forth, Miss Philips, without 
fear. The dressing-room door opened, and the young lady, white 
and trembling, issued therefrom. As Kemble turned to give her 
his hand, one of the fellows made a cut at his head with a cutlass. 
Fortunately, a female dresser who stood by caught the murderous 
arm, or the tragedian would certainly have been killed. Quite un- 
moved by the imminent peril, he turned to his preserver with a 
quotation, ‘ Well done, Euphrasia!’ Then, drawing his sword and 
taking the lady’s, hand, he led her out of the theatre without 
further molestation. The next morning the colonel in command, to 
whom the adventure had been reported, sent to Kemble to say that 
the delinquents should make any apology he liked to dictate for 
their conduct. Miss Philips afterwards married a lieutenant in 
the navy; but the match was an unhappy one. She died while 
still young and in the full possession of her powers. 

The second half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were particularly rich in those musical dramas 
and farces which continued to be so popular even to our fathers’ 
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time. From 1765 to 1802, Arnold composed music for no fewer 
than forty-three operatic plays. The names of many are still 
familiar to us: ‘ The Battle of Hexham ;’ ‘ The Castle of Andalusia, 
revived a few years since at the Haymarket; ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ 
founded upon the well-known story in the ‘Spectator ;’ ‘The 
Mountaineers,’ written by the younger Colman ; ‘ The Children in 
the Wood.’ Better known still are Charles Dibdin’s ‘ Padlock, 
* Lionel and Clarissa,’ *‘ The Quaker,’ ‘ The Waterman,’ some of the 
pretty melodies of which are still heard in the concert-room. 
Shield’s ‘ Poor Soldier’ and ‘ Rosina’ have fallen into oblivion. 
Among the large number of metropolitan theatres, in the present 
difficulty of obtaining entertainments for them, might not a home 
be found for some of these old favourites ?—well done, they would 
still please a large portion of the public; though they would not 
have long runs,—and unfortunately the modern manager has come 
to regard those as the only desiderata; some of the shorter pieces 
are well adapted for a lever de rideau, and might take the place 
of the melancholy horrors which are now inflicted upon suffering 
audiences. 

A perhaps finer composer than those yet named was poor Storace, 
whose ‘ No Song, no Supper,’ must ever continue to charm all who 
have ears for tuneful melody ; while the finale to the first act may 
claim approbation upon yet higher ground. Garrick’s ‘ Country 
Girl’ and this operetta formed the final performance at the old 
Drury Lane Theatre on June 4, 1791. The following paragraph, 
amusingly describing the event, is copied from a newspaper of the 
period, and was, I believe, written by Colman the younger :— 

‘Died on Saturday night of a gradual decay, in the hundred 
and seventeenth year of her age, old Madame Drury, who lived in 
six reigns, and saw many generations pass in review before her. 
She remembered Betterton in age, lived in intimacy with Booth, 
Wilkes, and Cibber, and knew old Macklin whew he was a stripling ; 
her hospitality exceeded that of the English character, even in its 
earliest days of festivity, having almost through the whole of her 
life entertained from one to two thousand persons of both sexes six 
nights out of the seven in the week; she was an excellent poetess, 
could be gay and grave by turns, and sometimes, catching disorder 
from intrusive guests, could be dull enough in all conscience ; her 
memory was excellent, and her singing kept in such a gradual 
state of improvement, that it was allowed her voice was better the 
three or four last years of her life than when she was in her prime. 
At the latter end of the last century, she had a rout of nearly two 
thousand people at her house the very night of her death; and the 
old lady felt herself in such spirits, that she said she would give 
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them no supper without a song; which being complied with, she 
fell gently back in her chair, and expired without a groan. Dr. 
Palmer,' one of her family physicians, attended her in her last 
moments and announced her dissolution to the company.’ 

Braham made his first recognised appearance on March 30, 
1796, in Storace’s ‘ Mahmoud.’ It was a posthumous work, the 
composer expiring ere it was completed, at the early age of thirty- 
three. The great English tenor had made his début nine years 
previously, while yet a boy, at the old ‘ Royalty’ as Master 
Abrahams. The fineness of his voice had then attracted the atten- 
tion of a wealthy Jew, who placed him under competent tuition. 
He afterwards studied in Italy. 

A famous operatic piece of the old time was‘ Blue Beard,’ written 
by Colman the younger, the music by Michael Kelly, produced 
at Drury Lane in 1801. In the first scene there was a grand proces- 
sion of Blue Beara’s army, which is first seen in the distance wind- 
ing among the mountains. ‘To preserve the perspective, boys were 
employed for this part of the spectacle. He who represented Blue 
Beard, mounted on an elephant, was little Edmund Kean. Did he 
then imagine that he would one day be the great and all-dominating 
genius of that house? It is not at all improbable, for the boy had 
a soaring ambition. A propos of the elephant a good story is told. 
While the piece was preparing, Sheridan went into the property 
room one day to consult with Johnson, the property-maker, among 
other matters, about this very animal. ‘ Don’t you think,’ said the 
great lessee, ‘that you had better go to Pidcock’s at Exeter 
‘Change’ (then a celebrated menagerie), ‘and hire an elephant for a 
number of nights?’ ‘ Not I, sir; if I can’t make a better elephant 
than that at Exeter Change I ought to be hanged,’ contemptuously 
replied Johnson, who evidently believed art to be superior to nature. 
Although the play made so decided a success, it was greatly en- 
dangered during the earlier scenes by carpenters’ blunders. One 
of these, as told by Kelly himself, is amusing enough to quote :— 

‘At the end of the piece, when Blue Beard is slain by Selim, 
a most ludicrous scene took place. Where Blue Beard sinks 
under the stage, a skeleton rises, which when seen by the audience 
was to sink down again; but not one inch would the said skeleton 
move. I, who had just been killing Blue Beard, totally forgetting 
where I was, ran up with my drawn sabre, and pummelled the 
poor skeleton’s head with all my might, vociferating, until he 
disappeared, loud enough to be heard by the whole house, “ D 
you, why don’t you go down?” The audience were in roars of 


1 John Palmer, the actor who addressed the audience at the fall of the curtrin, 
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laughter at this ridiculous scene, but good-naturedly appeared 
to enter into the feelings of an infuriated composer.’ Kelly 
adds that the piece was saved only by Miss Decamp’s fine render- 
ing of ‘I see them galloping’ in the last scene. Kelly composed 
music for a number of pieces, but there was little originality in 
any of it. When he afterwards set up as a wine merchant, Sheridan 
said that above his door should be painted the words—‘ Michael 
Kelly, composer of wines and importer of music.’ 

The great English singers of this time were Braham, Incledon, 
and Mrs. Billington. Braham composed his own music; ‘ The 
Devil’s Bridge,’ ‘ The Cabinet,’ &c., were once highly popular, but 
disappeared with the author of their being; as an actor he was 
ungraceful in appearance and below mediocrity. Many preferred 
the singing of his great rival ; but Incledon, who had been a sailor, 
was coarse, clumsy, vulgar, and his beautiful voice had not re- 
ceived the high cultivation of the other’s. Mrs. Billington, whom 
Kelly enthusiastically describes as ‘an angel in beauty, and the 
Saint Cecilia of song,’ sang alternately at the Italian and English 
Opera Houses; to the latter she drew crowds to hear her in ‘ Arta- 
xerxes’ and ‘ Love in a Village.’ 

Bishop’s first opera, ‘The Circassian Bride,’ was produced at 

‘Drury Lane in 1809, the night before the fire, in which the score 
was consumed. But the one hearing was sufficient to convince 
the public that a new musical star hadrisen. His beautiful music 
to ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘ The Miller and his Men,’ ‘ The Slave,’ and 
many other pieces is still too well known to. require more than a 
passing notice in so brief an article as this. But, besides the pro- 
duction of original works, he was obliged to employ his genius in 
a far less worthy task—to mutilate the operas of great foreign 
maestros, ‘Don Giovanni,’ *‘ Le Nozze, ‘The Barbiére,’ &c., and 
adapt them to the barbarous English taste of the time. This 
attempt to popularise the masterpieces of the art showed that our 
taste was slowly advancing, but it had not yet got beyond the air- 
and-glee stage. ‘Such was the state of music in England,’ says 
Planché in his Reminiscences, ‘ six-and-forty years ago, that when, 
in conjunction with Bishop, I had made an attempt in my second 
opera, “ Cortez, or the Conquest of Mexico” (produced November 
5, 1823), to introduce concerted pieces and a finale more in accord- 
ance with the rules of true operatic construction, it had proved, in 
spite of all the charm of Bishop’s melody, a signal failure. 
Ballads, duets, choruses, and glees, provided they occupied no 
more than the fewest number of minutes possible, were all that 
the play-going public of that day would endure. A dramatic 
situation in music was “ caviare to the general,” and was inevitably 
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received with cries of “Cut it short!” from the gallery, and obstinate 
coughing or other significant signs of impatience from the pit. 
Nothing but the Huntsman’s Chorus and the diablerie in “ Der 
Freischiitz” saved that work from immediate condemnation in 
England ; and I remember perfectly well the exquisite melodies in it 
being compared by English musical critics to “wind through a 
keyhole!” Ina number of the “ Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review” for June 1825, a critic, describing the music of “ Der 
Freischiitz,” says: ‘“ Nearly all that was not irresistibly ridiculous 
was supremely dull.” ’ 

The same writer’s account of the production of ‘ Oberon’ gives 
an equally astounding picture of the condition of musical art at 
this time. In 1826 Charles Kemble engaged Weber to write an 
opera for Covent Garden; Planché, incomparably the first of 
English librettists, to supply the words. ‘Oberon’ was written 
and put in rehearsal. Only one of the actors could sing ; and but 
one of the singers, Madame Vestris, could act. To Mrs. Keeley, 
then a novice, was given ‘ The Mermaid’s Song.’ No vocalist could 
be found equal to the réle of Sherasmin, which was played by 
Fawcett, and a bass singer was brought on for the quartett of ‘ Over 
the dark blue waters.’ Braham, a villanous actor with a most 
unromantic appearance, was the chivalrous Huon; Miss Paton, 
another fine singer, but equally deficient in the dramatic art, was 
Reiza; the only part adequately represented was the Fatima of 
Madame Vestris. The reception accorded to the work is well 
described by Weber in a letter to his wife. ‘My best beloved 
Caroline, through God’s grace and assistance I have this evening 
met with a most complete and brilliant success. The brilliancy 
and affecting nature of the triumph are indescribable—God alone 
be thanked for it! When I entered the orchestra, the whole house, 
which was filled to overflowing, rose up, and I was saluted by 
huzzas and waving of hats and handkerchiefs, which I thought 
would never have done. They insisted on encoring the overture. 
Every air was interrupted twice or thrice by bursts of applause.’ 

But the success was only a hollow one; the music was above 
the comprehension of the audience of that day, and the houses 
quickly dropped off to a miserable account of empty benches. 
Ere ‘the run’ was over, the great composer was no more, and within 
two months of its production it was played for the benefit of his 
widow and children. 

At the same time that ‘Oberon’ was brought out at Covent 
Garden, an opera on the subject of Aladdin, the music by Pishop, 
was produced at Drury Lane; but it was performed only a few 
nights. Tom Cooke, the leader of the Drury Lane orchestra, met 
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Braham in Bow Street, and asked him how ‘ Oberon’ was going ? 
‘ Magnificently!’ replied the tenor enthusiastically. ‘ Not to 
speak it profanely, it will run to the Day of Judgment!’ ‘My 
dear fellow,’ rejoined Cooke, ‘that’s nothing. Ours has run five 
nights afterwards.’ 

1834 witnessed the production of Barnett’s charming opera, 
‘The Mountain Sylph,’ which ran one hundred nights at the English 
Opera House. The musical event of 1835 was Balfe’s ‘ Siege of 
Rochelle,’ a work which produced a great sensation at the time, 
but upon its recent revival made little impression upon an audience 
that had advanced many grades in musical taste since its advent. 

‘It was a glorious night,’ says Fitzball, describing the event 
in his ‘ Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life,’ ‘ one to wish 
your whole life long the first night of a new play or a new opera. 
The cram there was, the fashion, the delicious music, the enthusi- 
astic applause, the double encores—never had I witnessed anything 
like it. ... The applause was so unanimous, so really ap- 
plause. ... So carried away were even persons of the highest 
consequence by the enthusiasm created by this beautiful music 
(thought by many still to be Balfe’s best composition), that people 
bent over and nearly threw themselves from the side boxes next 
to the orchestra to congratulate and shake hands with the young 
composer. They crowned him with a wreath of flowers; and I 
question, amid all the numerous and brilliant successes of this 
great artist, if he ever felt such a delighted heart as on the first 
night of the “ Siege of Rochelle.” It ran nearly the whole season ; 
and the first time her present gracious Majesty went in state to 
the theatre it was to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to see the 
** Siege of Rochelle.” ’ 

In Balfe’s next opera, ‘ The Maid of Artois,’ he had the incom- 
parable Malibran for his heroine. Two amusing anecdotes are 
connected with this work. During the last rehearsals he became 
dissatisfied with the finale; Malibran, on the contrary, insisted 
that it was the most brilliant piece in the opera, and pronounced 
it madness to alter it. But Balfe was determined it should be 
altered. At eight o’clock one morning he hurried off to her 
lodgings with a new composition he had written during the night. 
Madame had not risen yet, but her husband, De Beriot, was in the 
drawing-room. To him Balfe played over the air; he was en- 
chanted, and said his wife must hear it at once. But the lady, 
not caring to be disturbed, and still bent upon singing the first 
finale, refused. Balfe suggested that a small cottage piano should 
be carried up to her bed-room, and that willy-nilly she should 
listen. De Beriot assented, The instrument was taken upstairs, 
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the window-curtains opened, and amidst the indignant protest- 
ations of the lady the stubborn composer began to play the rondo. 
He had got through only a few bars when Malibran raised herself 
upon her elbow with an air of attention ; and soon her face began to 
glow with delight. When it was finished she burst out into the most 
rapturous admiration, and promised to sing the piece at rehearsal 
that same morning. Its success was immense; and Mr. Kenney, 
Balfe’s biographer, informs us that it carried its composer’s name 
over the whole continent, and even in Russia became an established 
favourite, being there known as ‘ Balfe’s Air.’ Years afterwards, 
when he was presented to the Empress at a Court concert, he was 
asked if he were not ‘ Mr. Balfe of the Air’? I give the second 
anecdote on the authority of Bunn. ‘She had borne along the first 
two acts in such a flood of triumph, that she was bent by some 
almost superhuman effort to continue its glory to the fall of the 
curtain. I went to her dressing-room previous to the commence- 
ment of the third act to ask how she felt. “ Very tired,” she replied ; 
“but ‘if you will contrive to get me a pint of porter into the desert 
scene you shall have an encore to your finale.” So it was arranged 
that behind a pillar of drifted sand on which she had to fall in a 
state of exhaustion towards the close of the desert scene, a small 
aperture should be made in the stage, and through that aperture 
a pewter pint of porter was conveyed to her lips. This so refreshed 
her that after the terrible exertion of the previous scene she elec- 
trified the audience by repeating the rondo. During the run of 
the opera a negro slave in one of the processions had a gourd 
suspended to his neck, containing the same beverage, with which 
she nightly recruited her exhausted energies.’ 

Hitherto English Opera could not be said to have had a separate 
existence; some minor houses, especially that under the manage- 
ment of charming Miss Kelly, were chiefly devoted to the old 
operetta, which after all was only a hybrid, a farce or drama inter- 
spersed with music, and not to be included under the classic term, 
while the great patent theatres had their vocal corps as well as 
their company for tragedy and comedy, and alternated operas 
with Shakespeare and Sheridan. It was impossible under such 
circumstances for any high standard of excellence or even efficiency 
to be attained in so difficult and jealous an art, which admits of 
no divided interest. There was neither well-trained chorus nor 
band, only two or three principals who could sing, and none whe 
could act. Passing over Morris Barnett’s eight nights’ season 
with Frank Romer’s ‘Fridolin, at the St. James’s in 1840, we 
come to the first attempt made to establish a house entirely devoted 
to regular and high-class English Opera in 1841, at the Lyceum, 
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under the management of Balfe. He had a strong company, for 
the time—his wife, Henry Phillips, Stretton, Miss Poole, &e.—and 
opened with his ‘ Keolanthé.’ Promises of support came from all 
sides. Majesty herself took a box, everything augured success. 
But, alas! within two months the best artistes had seceded, and the 
doors were closed, leaving the speculator, who had not sufficient 
funds to carry out his undertaking, five hundred pounds in debt. 
In 1843, Maddox opened the Princess’s with translated operas, and 
it was there Miss Pyne made her début. In the same year Balfe 
produced his ‘ Bohemian Girl’ at Drury Lane. The story was taken 
from Cervantes’ ‘ Novelas Exemplares,’ and is identical with that of 
Weber’s ‘ Preciosa.’ Miss Romer, who was flatteringly called the 
English Malibran, a very fine singer, was the original Arline, 
Harrison the Thaddeus, Borrani the Count. Its immense success, 
how its airs were bleated and howled by every young lady and 
gentleman who fancied themselves possessed of a voice and loved 
to torture their friends by practising it, how they were ground upon 
every street organ, whistled by every street boy, blown by every 
brass band, until your whole. existence became a dream of marble 
halls, and everybody, with frightful iteration, was beseeching you 
to ‘remember me,’—these things are within all our memories. 

The best sustained and most successful attempt to establish 
English Opera was that made by the Pyne and Harrison manage- 
ment, first at the Lyceum and afterwards at Covent Garden, from 
1857 to 1863. Inthe ‘ Rose of Castille’ Balfe achieved a triumph 
scarcely inferior to that of the ‘ Bohemian Girl.’ Then came 
‘Satanella,’ ‘The Puritan’s Daughter, &c., closing the list with 
‘The Armourer of Nantes,’ his twenty-seventh work. Fatal facility ! 
During the last two seasons it was only by the help of the panto- 
mime the house could be kept going. The Italian Opera was no 
longer an exclusive entertainment for the rich and;the cognoscenti ; 
the general public frequented it, and cultivated their taste at the 
shrine of Mozart and Rossini, interpreted by such superlative 
artistes as Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and soon became tired of the 
vapid prettiness and often sickly melody of Balfe—who, however, 
had he concentrated his undoubted talents upon a few compositions, 
might have produced something worthy of companionship with 
the great works of Italy and France. But the rapidity with which 
he wrote necessitated frequent repetition, and resulted in weakness. 
Again, he was careless in his choice of subjects, and most unhappy 
in his librettists. As one example of many, is there anything in 
the world so supremely silly, so idiotic, as the words to which ‘ the 
poet Bunn’ wedded the charming airs of the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ ? 

I have left myself no space to more than mention the excellent 
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works of Sir Jules Benedict—‘ The Bride of Venice,’ ‘The Crusaders ;’ 
of Macfarren—‘ King Charles the Second,’ ‘Robin Hood;’ of Loder 
—‘The Night Dancers, and many others. The most recent 
attempt to create an audience for operas in English is that of Mr. 
Carl Rosa. With an admirable band and chorus, and one or two 
excellent principals, he has been most deservedly successful ; but 
the translated works of French and Italian composers have no title 
to be called English operas. 

The establishment of an Opera by national composers seems to 
me more hopeless than ever. Without any unjust depreciation of 
the acknowledged excellences of our composers, both dead and 
living, it must, I think, be admitted that our best works are far 
inferior to the higher productions of Germany, Italy, and even 
France. 

The cry in answer to this is—that English composers meet 
with no encouragement, that the Opera Houses will not hear 
of them! Could any discouragement have defrauded the world of 
a Guglielmo Tell, of a Don Giovanni, a Faust ?—although it 
might have extinguished a Lucia,a Puritani,or a Martha. Talent 
may be set aside, genius never ; and itis genius we require in music 
at the present day. Within these few years we have become a 
nation as musical and as highly appreciative, let who will gainsay 
it, as any in Europe; a mere running stream of prettiness will no 
longer satisfy us—we require grandeur of idea and scientific 
orchestration. The popularity of Beethoven, Meyerbeer, Men- 
delssohn, and Mozart, the eagerness with which even the mass of 
concert-goers flock to hear the works of these maestros, and the 
comparative indifference which is manifested to the lighter and 
more trivial music, indubitably indicate the direction of our taste. 
Nor must we omit, in such considerations, the favour with which 
Wagner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ was received at the Lyceum last year, 
under Mr. Carl Rosa’s excellent management. How would the 
audience, who could scarcely endure Weber’s tuneful ‘ Oberon,’ have 
received this opera? The distance which separates that time from 
this in musical taste is almost immeasurable. When English 
composers rise to the standard which we are ever raising higher 
and higher, they may depend upon due appreciation, but not 
before. 











Awumer Quarters ; as Advertised, and in Lealitp. 


When our English spring is becoming less winterly, certain adver- 
tisements arrive with the swallows, and build their nests in those 
columns in the ‘ Times’ which are devoted to dwelling-houses to 
let. What Paterfamilias has not had them dexterously brought 
under his notice, as ‘just the thing for the dear children in August 
or September ?’ and indeed they look attractive enough—on paper. 
The Continent, though still popular with many folks, has its 

disadvantages for persons who only speak their mother tongue ; 
who are subject to sea-sickness; or who have a tender skin. The 
French and Italian insects are in the last case too much for them. 
A poet once wrote these lines on the way in which we pass the 
hours of the night at the seaside— 

Two of biting, 

Three of scratching, 


Four of seeking, 
None of catching. 


But he was only singing of the British flea. Abroad, matters are 
much, much more serious. In Normandy last summer, a tourist 
took ‘insect powder’ to destroy these nightly enemies ; but on 
the Norman fleas (and worse) it had quite the contrary effect. 
They ‘fed on poison, and it had no power, but rather invigorated 
them. The powder was only an additional attraction to them. 
It is no wonder, to my mind, that persons who cannot do without 
some sleep o’ nights prefer to pass their summer holiday in their 
native land. 

On the other hand, life in our seaside lodging-houses is often 
a sad experience. Close crowding, bad food, hurdy-gurdies from 
morning to night, and beds stuffed (apparently) with turnips, 
detract a great deal from perfect enjoyment. Hence it is that 
we are favoured with the advertisements of ‘exquisite villa resi- 
dences,’ ‘quiet and picturesque retreats,’ and ‘delightful farm- 
houses,’ where families can enjoy the summer months ‘ exempt 
from the inconveniences and exactions of lodgings.’ 

These Mansions of the Blest, I notice, are generally a good 
many miles from town, so that the Paterfamilias who dislikes two 
railway journeys, or the expense of them, is often induced to take 
them from description, without ‘running down to look at the 
place’ before hand; others, who are not quite so sanguine, ‘run 
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down’ a hundred miles or so, with results that I am about to 
chronicle. 

Mr. A., a nervous gentleman of my acquaintance, was greatly 
taken last month by the advertisement of a ‘ Home Farm on the 
Eske,’ with ‘charming views,’ and ‘the use of a vehicle three 
days a week.’ Of course, I mean that Mrs. A. was so taken. He 
had had experience of such things before, and experience in 
the case of the male makes an impression more or less durable; 
one of them, however, is that it is better for him (on the whole) to 
do what his wife tells him; so Mr. A. undertook to ‘run down’ 
and look at the Home Farm. He did not quite share in the rural 
visions, evoked in the minds of his family, of new milk and fresh 
butter, spacious and cleanly rooms, nightingales under the eaves 
(they were London people), and poultry at discretion. The price 
of the place rather alarmed my nervous friend: it was so ridicu- 
lously cheap. He pictured to himself a manorial farm-house, of 
rather too large proportions, with an hereditary ghost, who did 
not leave the house with its other tenants during the summer 
months, but remained to harry visitors. He had privately made 
up his mind to join his family after their first night in the new 
residence, when he should hear all about it, and then perhaps 
come home again. That there was something wrong he felt con- 
fident, though Mrs. A. pooh-poohed the idea, as ‘just like his 
fidgeting,’ and said it was obvious the farmer was a gentleman- 
farmer (and therefore above any paltry deception), because he 
kept a carriage—that is, the ‘ vehicle.’ 

Mr. A. ‘ ran down’ to the station indicated, and walked along 
the Eske bank for twenty-five minutes, the house having been 
described as at that distance from the railway. But not a sign 
did he see of the manorial residence. Having come upon a miller 
and his man in this locality, he asked to be directed to the ‘ Home 
Farm.’ 

‘Never heard of such a place,’ was the astounding reply. 

‘Oh, nonsense, said A. ‘It’s advertised in the *‘ Times’ as 
twenty-five minutes from the railway station, and is to be let for the 
summer months. It mwst be somewhere here.’ 

Then the miller slapped his dusty thigh and burst out into a 
roar. ‘ Darn me,’ said he to his man, ‘ if it isn’t that Canning.’ 

‘Canning is the name of the proprietor,’ observed A. with 
dignity ; for he didn’t much like his landlord, though only in posse, 
to be called ‘ that Canning.’ 

‘ Ah, then you won’t bide there,’ said the miller darkly. 

‘Not bide there? Why not?’ said A. (What he thought was, 
‘Then there 7s a ghost: there has been murder done in that house.’ ) 
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‘Oh, never you mind,’ said the miller. (The caution of the 
folks on the banks of the Eske is proverbial.) ‘I’m not going to 
get myself into trouble. You'd better go and see for yourself,’ 

If it had not been broad daylight, A. would have declined to 
go and see for himself; but as it was high noon, he went on in the 
direction indicated. He kept looking everywhere about him for 
some ancient but stately farm-house, with a courtyard and a 
peacock, or at least with a wide porch shaded by a mighty elm, 
At last he asked, at what he took for a labourer’s cottage, rather 
above the usual size, for Mr. Canning’s, and found to his amaze- 
ment that he had arrived at his journey’s end. This was the 
‘Home Farm.’ It had indeed the number of rooms-—(though 
two of them were underground cellars )—which the advertiser had 
promised; but they were so small that even the dining-room would 
only have held Mr. A.’s family in three detachments. Some of 
the beds had sacking on them instead of a counterpane, and in a 
London auction room would hardly have been described as ‘ beds’ 
at all. 

The whole of the furniture would have heen dear at the price 
—moderate though it was—of the first week’s rent. 

When he had gone over the melancholy abode, Mr. A. inquired 
- of his guide (a respectable female peasant), How any one dared to 
advertise such a place as a summer residence ? 

‘ Well, it’s none of my business,’ she said. ‘My master, Mr. 
Canning, he used to keep his poultry here, and as he’s taken ’em 
to the farm, he thought he’d let the place for a month or two to 
some Londoner.’ There were feathers enough in the cottage, A. 
said, and probably fleas enough, to amply corroborate this statement. 
Of course he came away—houseless; but I perceive that ‘that 
Canning’s’ advertisement, headed ‘Home Farm on the Banks of 
the Eske’ (which it was not, by the by, being half a mile from it), 
is still among the ‘country residences’ in the columns of the 
‘Times.’ Upto this moment the nature of the ‘ vehicle’ in use at 
the Home Farm has not transpired. 

In my next case of summer ‘ take in’ a lady was the sufferer, 
and a real lady. Lady C. does not trust her husband, Sir 
Richard, with negotiations so important as those which concern 
their residence in the country for the summer months ; she avers 
that he settles matters off-hand, and if the proprietress of the 
house in question is pretty and lady-like, he at once succumbs to 
her charms, and takes the residence without conditions, or any re- 
ference to ‘extras.’ Therefore she goes in person, and without him, 
on all such enterprises. On this occasion, ‘a mansion on the sea- 


board of the South of England’ had taken her ladyship’s fancy. 
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It had ‘a spacious garden,’ ‘ a lawn-tennis ground,’ and everything 
‘in a concatenation according’ with its (advertised) pretensions. 
Lady C., as her custom is, secured on her arrival at the nearest town 
the services of the local house-agent, and in his company visited 
the mansion. It turned out to be a villa residence of the third class, 
and in such a state of disrepair that there was no handle to the 
front-door bell. The garden had not a single flower in it; the 
lawn-tennis ground was a patch of rough grass, with an old net 
upon it that would not have fetched two shillings. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the proprietress, a middle-aged lady 
of unusually frank manners, was not forgetful of the duties of 
hospitality. She took an opportunity of beckoning Lady C. aside 
into a vacant chamber, and offering her a glass of soda and brandy. 

I afterwards inquired, as innocently as I could, whether her 
ladyship had taken this refreshment. 

‘No, sir, certainly not ; but Sir Richard would have taken it, 
had he been in my place, and very likely the house too.’ 

Indeed it seems to me that advertisers of this description must 
trust a good deal to the careless disposition of Paterfamilias, and 
to the chapter of accidents generally, for accomplishing their ob- 
ject, since in the attractions of their houses themselves it is impos- 
sible that they can put trust. 

The third case of summer quarters is worse than either of the 
preceding, and both Pater and Materfamilias were the victims 
to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. dwell in one of the most tastefully furnished 
houses in Belgravia, and the lady is very particular. She likes 
a new country residence every year, but is difficult to please, from 
which circumstance it happens that she is often late in getting 
suited. At the end of July last she was still in want of the ‘ perfect 
Paradise’ she had planned out for herself, when her roving eye was 
caught at breakfast time by ‘ Bijou Residence on the Banks of the 
Thames’ in that fatal column. 

‘Richard!’ cried she, ‘I have it at last! We have never yet 
had a house on the River. The garden is sure to slope down to 
the very brink—it will be delightful !’ 

‘ Very good, my dear; you had better go and see it.’ 

‘Nay, you will go with me, surely,’ she pleaded. ‘I should not 
like to close the matter (as I’m sure I shall wish to do) without 
your approval, and really there is no time to be lost. It is only 
six miles from Reading F 

‘Sia miles! Six miles from the nearest railway station ! ’ 

‘What of that, Charles? We shall have our carriage and 
horses; you don’t want to run up and down from town like a per- 
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son in the City. I consider the distance from the railway quite an 
inducement.’ 

Mrs. D. always thought everything an inducement to take a 
place until she came to look at it, as Mr. D. was well aware. 

He only sighed and said, ‘I am at your service.’ 

They went down by the express to Reading, and drove over by 
no means by express, but in a local fly to the village named in the 
advertisement. 

I am stating the literal truth when I say that the ‘ Bijou 
Residence’ turned out to be a semi-detached almshouse, the in- 
mates of which had gone to the sea-side—probably to recover from 
some infectious disorder. Some disappointments are so tremen- 
dous that language fails to express our chagrin at them. Mr. D. 
confessed to me that he was speechless in contemplation of this 
catastrophe; Mrs. D. only grasped his arm and murmured, ‘An 
almshouse ! ’ 

They did not get out of their fly, but merely sat and looked at 
the proposed dwelling, with a ‘ wild surprise —not, however, of 
the agreeable character with which ‘stout Cortez’ regarded the 
Pacific. ‘To them,’ as the old play-books say, and in the village 
street, enters a butcher, who at once comprehends the situation. 
_ (He had probably seen many victims suffering from the same stroke 

of fate.) 

‘Don’t you be downhearted, sir,’ observed he, addressing Mr. 
D. with cheerful familiarity ; ‘I’ve got the very place as will suit 
you and your missus.’ 

‘ Shall we go and look at it ?’ inquired D., half suffocated with 
laughter. 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied his wife, who, though fashionable, I am bound 
to say, has a strong sense of humour, ‘let us follow the butcher. 
Things can’t be worse than the Bijou Residence.’ 

The man in blue led them to a decent: house by the river side, 
which in their melancholy condition they thought they might as 
well look over. 

‘Why, good gracious, it is not furnished!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
D. as they approached nearer. 

‘No, it is not furnished,’ confessed the butcher. 

‘But, my good man, we only want it for two months!’ 

‘Oh, never mind that,’ was the quick reply of this intrepid man; 
‘we can: throw in a few sticks or two in no time, and make you 
as comfortable as can be.’ 

‘Charles, come away,’ said Mrs. D. faintly. And they came 
away. Her noble spirit was crushed at last. She had stood 
the Bijou Residence, and she had stood the Butcher; but to be 
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vold that a few sticks of furniture ‘ thrown in’ could make her com- 
fortable for the summer months was too much for her. 

The above samples are merely three out of a score of similar 
experiences with which I am acquainted, of the accommodation 
summer after summer so enticingly offered us poor Londoners by 
country advertisers. It would be an act of great public benefit as 
well as spirit, if some one who has been cheated into ‘ running 
down’ to look at a ‘home farm’ or a ‘ bijou residence’ would 
bring his action against the proprietors thereof for the expenses 
of his railway journey. I believe any honest jury would award 
them ; and it is certain, whether the law should so decide or not, 
that the money thus taken out of our pockets is exacted under 
false pretences. 


Fevermore. 


Lavy Crara may watch and wait,— 
He never more will ride to the gate, 


In early morn or gloaming late. 


Stricken down by a jealous blow, 
He lies in the marsh where hemlocks grow,— 


Even to death his life-drops flow. 


Swift through his brain old memories throng : 
He followed a phantom fire too long, 


And learned too late the cruel wrong. 





Che Ghoul. 


CrrEwoop Street is so called because for generations it has been 
celebrated for its manufacture of coffins. Against one jamb of 
every door rests a highly finished oak coffin with brass mountings 
and breast-plate; and against the other jamb one of plain deal, 
rudely put together and having nothing to break the monotony of 
its sides but four blistered black handles. In this street, day and 
night, saws grate and squeal, and hammers rouse uncertain hollow 
sounds. 

While walking down the street one sees within the doors great 
broad-shouldered men reaching up to strike nails in six-foot-fives, 
or stooping to tack three-foot-twos as they lie across their knees, 
The little girls rock their dolls to sleep in coffins for cradles. The 
boys mount small coffins on wheels and race along the street 
carrying two or three young children, or maybe a pet dog, in their 
strange chariot. 

So rich is this place in its wares that it is a boast of the people 
who dwell there that if anyone, from a duke to the halfpenny-ice 
man at the corner, were to drop down dead on the pavement, 
he could be fittingly accommodated and sent home without the least 
infringement of the sumptuary law. . 

For those who are engaged in the business the street is not a 
gloomy one; they find sources of gratification and solace denied to 
the mere visitor. Apart from the general advantages of the trade, 
it affords the means of consoling individual hearts when most tried. 
At the time the worthy Edmond Gosfort lost his wife, the mother 
of his grown-up sons, was he not consoled and comforted, and did 
he not dry his eyes, upon hearing that there was a nice elm shell 
in stock just the fit? And afterwards, when he mentioned with no 
little pride the healing consideration, did he not say that for the 
greatest lady in London an order could not have been executed 
with greater despatch? When fat Michael Clarke’s mother-in-law 
died, did not Michael come forward and give her the ‘old maple 
nest-egg’ as they used to call it? Ever since his marriage it had 
lain on his hands because of the warp in the lid and the crack in 
the bottom. As the old lady lay in it, had he not whispered to a 
neighbour that he never saw on his mother-in-law anything which, 
to his mind, became her so well, and that ‘them two eyesores was 
going away together !’ 

For the general public, however, Cerewood Street wore a dismal 
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and repelling aspect. To sucha degree did prejudice act upon the 
popular instinct that, from one end of the street to the other, there 
was not a single householder unconnected with funerals or funereal 
matters—except one. 

About midway down the street stood a low dingy shop, the 
windows and jambs of which displayed several narrow slips of 
printed paper signifying the willingness of the proprietor to buy 
or sell second-hand books, or to lend any book on his shelves at 
the rate of one penny the day. 

The window was almost completely blinded up with books. 
From the outside no one could see into the shop. A barricade of 
cases at the door prevented side-long glances penetrating. A dull, 
forgotten air hung about the place. In the uncleaned windows 
cobwebs spread from one row of books to another. The dead flies 
of many years lay like husks of black corn between leaves and 
panes of glass, or half buried in deep dust on the show-board and 
inner edges of the sash. 

The interior of the shop disclosed a wilderness of books 
and dust. The open space before the counter measured no more 
than eight feet by six. All the rest was books, books, books, and 
a little old man. The little old man owned the business, and had, 
because of singular tastes displayed by him, been called the 
Ghoul. 

He was low-sized and thin, with a large bald forehead mottled 
with red, a prominent nose, grey-blue eyes, and heavy hands badly 
articulated. His dress consisted of a long rusty black coat, rusty 
black waistcoat open half-way down his bust, exposing a shirt of 
dubious purity, and black threadbare small-clothes. People 
judged him to be about sixty-five years of age. 

Absolutely nothing was known of his history. Some said he 
had never been married; but there were rumours remote and 
weird to the contrary. No one in Cerewood Street had ever known, 
or heard of, or seen a member of his family; but against hasty 
conclusions from this it was urged that no one had ever explored 
the upper regions of his house. His neighbours on either side 
were fiercely at variance as to whether there were or were not any 
occupant but himself. On one side it was averred that words, and 
moans, and cries had been heard ; while on the other it was held 
that such sounds existed only in fancy ; or, at most, were but the 
sawings and hammerings twisted into the service of mystery by a 
willing imagination. 

The Ghoul had taken the house thirty years before. He had 
entered into occupation at midnight: no one about the place had 
seen him come, but far into the morning those on both sides had 
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heard his boxes and bales of books being tossed hither and thither. 
For a week the shutters remained up. When the shop was opened, 
the arrangements were precisely the same as those seen thirty years 
afterwards. 

Neither the rear nor front windows of the house were ever 
opened. Blinds covered them completely. The neighbours on the 
opposite side of the street now and then saw a skylight raised. 
But it never moved while the Ghoul was in the shop. If it were 
open when a shower came on, he went up and shut it. To anyone 
present at the time he would say :— 

‘By gad, sir! I have left the skylight open, and there’s the 
rain—there’s the rain. Excuse me a minute till I let it down.’ 

As often as the Ghoul wanted to be emphatic he prefaced what 
he had to say with ‘ By gad, sir!’ paying no regard to the sex of 
the person in whose presence he spoke. This habit had inspired 
several lady customers of his with superstitious notions. 

‘ For,’ said one, ‘ how could he say “sir” tome? And I believe 
he’s talking to Some One Else,’ with a shudder and an uneasy look 
round, ‘the whole time.’ And truth to tell, the eyes of the Ghoul 
were often absent from the place and the people present and the 
business in hand. 

He indulged, too, in a habit of soliloquising which affrighted 
the timid sex. He had frequently been found apostrophising his 
shadow, or a pile of books, or a pot of paste; and the worst feature 
of these soliloquies happened to be that the only intelligible words 
ever caught by anyone coming in unawares were these self-same 
ones, ‘ By gad, sir!’ all the rest being a wild chaos of articulation. 
This made the women shiver and turn pale. 

‘No one ’—said athin woman who always wore a drab dress and 
a cap with strings untied—‘ no one can make out a word of what 
he says at them times, except a sort of curse; and no Christian 
human being can understand him. What, then, can he be doing 
but talking to Some One in their own language? in which you 
know, my dear, eurses is like blessings, or how-dye-dos.’ 

But by far the most disquieting habit of the Ghoul was one 
also indulged in when he believed himself to be alone. It con- 
sisted in bending his body until his head lay on a level with his 
knees, and then walking or rather jumping forward on his heels, 
muttering and mumbling the while in hissing tones. Once or 
twice when surprised by a sympathetic neighbour, and asked if 
he suffered from pain or cramp, he had answered with some 
little confusion that he did not feel ill, adding by way of explana- 
tion :-— 

* By gad, sir! I was only thinking--only thinking.’ 
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‘But,’ observed the thin woman of the drab dress and untied 
strings, ‘that was no way for a Christian man to think. It might 
be all very well for an elephant or a circus clown to go jigging 
about with their heads between their knees, because that was 
their way of getting a living; but if a man’s thoughts made him 
behave that way, what must his thoughts be like?’ 

Another woman gave it as her opinion that the Ghoul was not 
at such moments thinking at all. ‘For,’ she urged, ‘couldn’t he 
sit down and have a pint of beer and a think comfortable, and 
not go on like that, hopping about on his heels as if he was a frog 
in a fit, or a water-wagtail in liquor?’ 

This woman further gave it as her opinion that at such times, 
instead of thinking, he was trying to resist the efforts of Some 
One to drag him down Somewhere by the head, and that the voice 
of a good Christian made Some One loose his hold. The result 
of these disturbing peculiarities was a conviction in the breast 
of every woman of Cerewood Street that the Ghoul ought to be 
put to death, and that if burning were practicable it would, be 
the best manner of getting him out of the way. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the old second-hand 
bookseller got the name he bore from these strange and chilling 
habits, or from the obscure privacy in which his life was passed. 
The people surrounding him were nicer in their application of 
words than to be guilty of such an abuse of language. Many 
years before they had fixed this title upon him they had enjoyed 
the benefits of his library and cheap books. They had educated 
themselves high above haphazard or levity with words. They 
had called him the Ghoul deliberately, and after much consider- 
ation. They applied the name to him because no subject of con- 
versation so excited and absorbed his attention as details of 
mangled bodies, brutal and ferocious murders, and cruel physical 
sufferings, the relation of which made the blood run cold and the 
body quiver. 

Every evening a little knot of men gathered into the Ghoul’s 
back shop, and there discussed in the most elaborate and exhaust- 
ive method the latest murder in the city or provinces, or France, 
or places still further afield. All the particular circumstances 
and incidents, from the colour of the victim’s hair as a boy, down 
to his appearance when found as a man under the blind arch, were 
expanded and dwelt upon, until the brows of the listeners grew 
damp with terror. An execution, warm from the pen of a glowing 
writer, paralysed the old man with shuddering excitement. The 
account from China of how they broke a conspirator’s knees out of 
the sockets, or drove greased oak wedges under the toe-nails, 
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caused the old man to whine about the room in an epileptic 
rapture. 

Most of these horrors were purveyed by the Ghoul himself, 
but occasionally the honest tradesmen could give facts which the 
Ghoul conjured into terrors. There were often blank periods 
when contemporaneous criminals failed to do deeds of sufficient 
atrocity to tickle the old man into enthusiasm. Then he fell 
back upon his store of books. He loved voyages and travels best 
after strongly flavoured accounts of ecclesiastical wars, their strifes 
and punishments; and he was minutely familiar with the form and 
history of every torture from the earliest records down to those of 
the passing day. 

It was, however, chiefly because of the interest he took in 
corpses that he was called the Ghoul, and a belief obtained 
generally that he had been led to adopt Cerewood Street as a 
place of residence because it afforded him a good opportunity of 
pursuing his favourite study and obtaining recondite facts. 

Through the honest tradesmen of the street he heard of all 
kinds of deformities and malformations. Now it was the vanity 
of a poor hunchback who, though measuring only 3 ft. 8 in., put 
_a clause in his will commanding that he should be buried in a 
coffin of full proportions. Now it was a rich banker who, upon 
the eve of insolvency, had slain himself with a swift and awful 
poison which warped the body into such a bow, that the coffin 
had to be 2 ft. 10 in. in height. They told him of the exact 
appearance of the criminal, as they had told him of the exact 
appearance of his prey, and the precise spot where the bullet- 
mark had been. From the ghastly nature of the tales narrated 
in the evenings, this little back shop had by the women been 
called the Morgue, and in the end it was always spoken of as the 
Morgue, and never as the Ghoul’s back shop. 

The most singular of all things about the little old man, 
whose name happened to be Isaac Phayre, was that no matter 
how interesting the circumstances, or provoking the facts, he 
never could be induced to show any ingenuity in the case where 
a woman was the sufferer. 

‘And so,’ he would say, when some one brought him a piece 
of intelligence about the strange discovery of a woman’s body, 
‘they found the poor thing lying in the ooze with a blue silk 
scarf round her waist and a flower in her bosom? Poor thing! 
Poor thing! Poor thing! Love, no doubt. Love, or jealousy, 
or despair, no doubt. Ah, these women suffer a deal! a deal we 
never dream of!’ and so would pass from the subject. 

There existed three stages in the popular feminine belief re- 
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specting Isaac Phayre, the Ghoul. First: that it was not, or had 
not been, all right with him. Second: that he had murdered a 
woman. Third: that he was in the habit of murdering women, 
and that all his time not devoted to the shop was spent in com- 
mitting such assassinations as were likely to pass for ever undis- 
covered, because of the vast knowledge possessed by him in such 
matters. 

‘ Look here,’ said a bare-armed woman talking solemnly over 
her tub of clothes, to a few neighbours who had come to hear the 
oracle, or get her famous recipe for the chin cough, ‘ I do believe 
that Ghoul could murder you without your ever being able to 
know it, and make away with your body and your husband never 
miss you.’ 

‘That’s my belief too,’ agreed a serious elderly lady, charging 
her knitting needles, and shaking her head gravely at the tub. 

‘I don’t know about our husbands not missing us,’ doubted a 
comely matron of three-and-twenty. ‘I think if I wasn’t waiting 
at the door for my John when he came back from work, he’d miss 
me.’ 

‘Not if you was murdered by the Ghoul,’ declared the oracle 
in a chilling and warning voice, as who should say, ‘ Remember, 
in doubting the oracle on this point, you are at once impious and 
offering defiance to the Ghoul.’ 

‘Not if you was murdered by the Ghoul,’ echoed the elderly 
lady with the knitting, in despairing tones, as who should say, 
‘These inexperienced young wives put so much faith in their young 
husbands, they grow over-bold against the rest of the world; but 
time will alter this with them.’ 

In fine, the conviction largely prevailed that Isaac Phayre was 
a murderer, and to the minds of many he still employed his mid- 
night hours in occult and perfidious methods of bloodshedding. 
The inhabitants of the street felt secure, ‘ For,’ they argued, ‘ he’d 
never touch one of us that know him, because then he’d be found 
out in no time.’ So, though the people had a creeping awe of him, 
they felt no personal fears. 

One Monday morning the dwellers in Cerewood Street were 
struck dumb with amazement to find the shop of the Ghoul still 
closed at breakfast-time. Such a thing had never occurred before. 
The use of hammers and saws was suspended for thought and 
speculation. The women stood at their doors, their hands under 
their aprons, and canvassed the matter across the street. The 
children squeezed their faces sideways against the shutters of the 
old-book shop, and endeavoured to see through the chinks, but 
got only cut cheeks and eyebrows for their trouble. The women 
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held that at last he had been detected in his midnight crimes, 
and was now in the hands of the police. The men shook their 
heads, and James Gort, the chief coffin-maker, muttered ‘ A fit, 
a fit. Some one ought to break in and see.” 

While debate was at its height, the door of the second-hand- 
book shop opened, and Isaac Phayre stepped into the street. 

He closed the door after him and locked it; and, with droop- 
ing head and downcast eyes, walked a short distance along the 
footway, then, looking neither to the right nor left, he crossed the 
pavement, and directed his steps towards the shop of James Gort, 
the chief coffin-maker of the street. 

As the Ghoul approached, James retired. He felt somewhat 
aggrieved because Isaac Phayre was not in that fit he had arranged 
for him. 

‘Good morning, James,’ said the Ghoul, raising his head for a 
brief moment. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Isaac,’ responded the other. Whatever 
the people may have thought of the Ghoul, they always addressed 
him respectfully. 

‘Can I speak a few words with you’—he glanced at James’s 

wife and the intelligent apprentice, Michael—‘in private? I 
have something to say to you.’ 

‘What can he want?’ mentally queried James. ‘I wonder, is 
he expecting a sheriff’s officer? Well, if so, I wouldn’t see him 
short of a few pounds.’ Aloud he said, ‘Step into the back shop. 
Tll be with you presently.’ He wished to have just half a word 
with his wife. 

‘Don’t have anything to do with it!’ whispered the woman in 
a warning voice, as soon as the Ghoul had disappeared. ‘It’s 
some bad job or other.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the worthy man in per- 
plexity. 

‘ He wants a coffin.’ : 

‘Eh!’ cried he in astonishment. ‘ How can he want a coffin 
when he’s not dead? He hadn’t the fit, or he had it and got out 
of it.’ 

‘He wants a coffin,’ repeated his wife emphatically, as if she 
uttered a revealed fact. 

‘ He did look uncommon like polished pine,’ broke in Michael, 
the intelligent apprentice, with a glance of confirmation. 

‘Eh?’ muttered the man in bewilderment, ‘what is that you 
say ?’ 

‘I saw his eyes running over the stock like a jack-plane on a 
soaped plank; and if my indentures is to be of any use to me, I 
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think I ought to know the look of a customer now, and the kind 
of article that would suit him.’ 

‘But,’ began the master in a tone plainly indicating that faith 
in himself had been greatly shaken, and that he found himself in 
a contemptible position, ‘ what on earth can he want of a coffin ?’ 

‘Want!’ sneered his wife close to his ear. ‘ He wasat his old 
work again last night, and he can’t get rid of the body. That’s 
what it is, and you’d better take care of what you have to do with 
the matter.’ 

‘Such nonsense !’ he protested, with an attempt to smile. 

‘You'd better be careful!’ were the last words he heard from 
his wife as he followed the Ghoul. 

As soon as the coffin-maker entered, the little old man said in 
an unsteady voice :— 

‘ James, will you shut the door, please.’ 

The other complied, and as he did so he felt a cold shiver pass 
down his back. There might be something, after all, in what his 
wife and Michael had been saying. When he came back from the 
door, the Ghoul was rubbing his bald head witha red cotton hand- 
kerchief which seemed damp, and which was almost wholly con- 
cealed in his large lean right hand. 

Red and damp! Of course red was the natural colour of the 
handkerchief, but the natural colour could conceal something else 
red also; and with what was the old man’s handkerchief damp? 

‘ Now, Mr. Isaac, you may speak. No one can hear.’ 

The little old bookseller sat down, let his damp handkerchief 
fall into his hat, threw his body forward, and having placed his 
elbows on his knees dropped his chin into the hollow of his palms. 

‘ James,’ he whispered, ‘I want you to do something for me.’ 

‘And what may it be?’ asked James apprehensively, as he 
twirled his thumbs and regarded the bent figure before him with 
grave disquietude. 

‘A little job.’ 

‘A little job!’ echoed the coffin-maker aghast. ‘In the way 
of business ?’ 

‘Well, yes; in the way of business partly, and partly in the 
way of friendship. I want you to do the job and say nothing about 
it. Do you understand ?’ 

‘Ah!’ cried the other, falling back against the wall and 
trembling in every joint. 

‘Of course you won’t refuse an old neighbour. I ask you to say 
nothing about it because the case is so peculiar. The shape must 
be different from the ordinary one.’ 

‘Oh!’ moaued the appalled coffin-maker, ‘I really—I really—I 
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beg your pardon—I’d rather not. For—excuse me a moment,’ — 
and, opening the door in desperate haste, he rushed out and stood 
pale and trembling before his wife and Michael the apprentice. 

‘Well?’ inquired his wife, as though she had said, ‘ Are you 
now quite satisfied I was right?’ 

‘He wants me to make one, and of an odd shape, and to say 
nothing about it.’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ cried the wife triumphantly. 

‘I thought polished pine was the thing. Did he mention 
polished pine, sir?’ demanded the apprentice. 

‘No. What on earth ought we to do ?’ 

‘Send for the police,’ suggested his wife with prompt decision. 

‘For a neighbour ? ’ 

‘For a murderer.’ 

‘I couldn’t.’ 

‘You must.’ 

‘I won't.’ 

‘Then I will; that’s all.’ 

* You shall not.’ 

‘Michael, run round. to the station and tell them we have a 
murderer in the back shop. They'd better send four.’ 

* Michael, if you stir a foot out of where you are, I'll make you 
suffer for it.’ 

The voices of the two had been considerably raised as the dia- 
logue went on. At this point the door of the back shop opened, 
and Isaac the Ghoul stepped out and stood between the husband 
and wife. He drew his little form up to its full height and looked 
reproachfully at the coffin-maker. 

‘ James,’ he said with sadness and dignity, ‘ I did not think you 
would treat me in this way. I intended you should be paid fairly 

—ay, more than fairly. I ask you to do a little thing for me, and 
you fly from me; fearing, I dare say, that I am too poor to be a 
profitable customer. I am disappointed, James.’ There was a 
quiet assertion of superiority in the little man’s tones, and the 
coffin-maker stammered and hesitated, began two or three apolo- 
getic sentences, and abandoned them unfinished. 

Mrs. Gort was not so easily confused, and broke out with :— 

‘ You know very well, Mr. Phayre, this is no kind of thing to 
ask honest folk to do. I wonder you don’t consider that you 
might get innocent people into trouble.’ 

‘Trouble! What do you mean, madam? How can your hus- 
band, more than any other man, get into trouble by executing an 
order for me, if I pay him fairly ?’ 

The manner of the Ghoul had its influence on James. He 
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already felt doubts of the infallibility of his wife. ‘ And where is 
the body ?’ he demanded. 

A strong convulsive spasm passed through the frame of the old 
man. He took out the suspiciously damp red pocket-handker- 
chief and applied it with an uncertain hand to his face. His lips 
trembled and his voice was unsteady. ‘ Yonder,’ he answered, 
pointing to the old-book shop. 

James's faith in his wife’s acuteness was still more shaken. 

‘She died this morning at six o'clock. It was grey dawn. I 
was sitting by her side, for I knew she was dying.’ 

The hard look was melting out of the eyes of Mr. James. The 
intelligent apprentice leaned against a post to listen. Isaac 
Phayre spoke as though describing to himself things passing before 
his eyes at a distance rather than as if he were addressing anyone. 

‘Upon the beam under the skylight I always put crumbs, and 
the sparrows used to come when the skylight was up, and while I 
was in the shop the sparrows amused her. This morning, when the 
first sparrow came, although she raised her eyes, she did not move 
her hand. It was dead. The other had been dead for thirty-five 
years.’ 

‘Thirty-five years ! 


> eried James and his wife in astonishment. 


‘ Yes, thirty-five years. It’s thirty years since I came to this 


street, and five years before that she got the first stroke, and two 
years after followed the second, and since that time she has never 
spoken a word, nor could she use any of her limbs but her right 
arm and hand.’ 

The old man paused a moment and passed his damp red 
pocket-handkerchief under his eyebrows. 

‘Poor thing!’ ejaculated Mrs. James completely softened. 
‘Was she old?’ 

‘Yes; very.’ 

‘Older than you?’ 

‘Yes; twenty years.’ 

_ ©Twenty years. Why, she must have been quite old when she 
was married ?’ 

‘Only seventeen. She came up from the country, I often 
heard, as gay and fair a girl as need be. She was sixteen then, 
and the next year she was married. I remember her well when 
she was twenty-four, and from the first day I can recollect we were 
never separated for a week—never.’ 

‘And when, Mr. Isaac,’ pursued the woman in perplexity, 
‘were you married ?’ 

‘ Married!’ he exclaimed sadly; ‘I never was married, Mrs. 
James, though I was near it once. My marriage was alljarranged, 
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when she,’ waving his hand towards the old-book shop, ‘ got the 
first stroke. After that, you know, it couldn’t be. There was no 
one to take charge of her, and I was not able to afford a nurse, 
Oh, that was a bitter time. But I was young and hopeful then. 
Now I am old, and she was the last link—the very last link, Mrs, 
James. My poor old mother, good-bye!’ and he covered his eyes, 

‘ His mother !’ 

The good woman crossed the shop quickly and caught one 
of his clumsy hands in hers, and stroked it gently, and led him 
into the room behind, saying in a low voice, ‘Poor Mr. Isaac! 
Come in, sir. And so it was your poor old mother. Who could 
have thought it! Who could have thought it! Never fear for 
James, he'll do all you want and more; and I'll get some breakfast 
ready for you in a minute.’ 

The news soon spread, and all the people who had said or 
thought uncharitable things about the second-hand bookseller 
entered into a rivalry of atonement. Surprise and sympathy and 
admiration filled the air, and no one could do too much for the 
strange old man. The women who had been hardest against him 
were now foremost with consoling words and offices. They urged 
their husbands and sons to see that the stricken man wanted 
nothing. Several of them crept noiselessly up to the death 
chamber at the top of the house. They found it wonderfully neat 
and comfortable, but they put things in more familiar order, and 
some of the young girls brought sweet-smelling flowers and placed 
them here and there in silent corners. 

- The body of the old woman was doubled together with age, but 
upon her face rested a simple, childlike expression. As Isaac 
gazed for the last time on the features which had been so long 
familiar to him, he murmured that she appeared more like what 
he remembered her when he was a little boy than he had seen her 
look since. 

‘She was very sweet when she was young,’ said he, ‘and I 
often heard she had many lovers. Who would think that now?’ 

‘No one,’ answered James softly, and added, ‘ Why, Isaac, a 
grand-daughter of yours might have lovers now.’ 

‘Ay, sighed the old man. A new light came into his eyes, the 
light of sad, tearless despair. ‘ That is true,’ he continued after a 
while, ‘that is true, my friend. My grand-daughter! But it’s 
no good looking back now. Might have been! Might have been! 
You can’t know how sweet my future looked once. Might have 
been! James, that phrase is the deadliest dagger memory bears.’ 
And shading his face, he wept. 

RICHARD DOWLING. 





Quips and Cranks at our Ciub Window. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No. XLV.—IN THK LIBRARY. 


a 
BuessinGs on books! that ever show 
What ancient wits and sages taught, 
And pour in bounteous overflow 
The ever living stream of thought ! 


Il. 
Blessings on books! while they are ours, 

And souls are reached through ears and eyes, 
We’re equals of th’ immortal powers, 

We're partners in the earth and skies ! 


No. XLVI.-A POOR FELLOW’S DEFIANCE. 


I, 


I’m driven to the wall, and the world is my foe, 
Whatever I do is a failure most flat, 

Yet my sou] is my own, 

And I’m not overthrown : 
What signifies that ? ay, what signifies that ? 


II. 


I’ve nothing to-day for to-morrow’s great needs, 
I wait upon fortune that never comes pat; 

But if, though I’m poor, 

I can laugh and endure, 
What signifies that ? ay, whut signifies that ? 


No. XLVII.—HOW TO DO IT. 


Tickie the public and make it grin! 

The more you tickle, the more you'll win ! 
But teach the public—you’ll never grow rich, 
But live like a beggar and dic in a ditch! 


VOL. XXXIN. NO. CXXXI. 





QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


No. XLVIII.—THE LADY AND THE SWINE. 


AN OLD NURSERY RHYME WITH A MODERN APPLICATION. 


FIRST PART. 
I. 
THERE was a lady loved a swine, 
‘ Honey my dear,’ quoth she, 
‘My darling hog, wilt thou be mine ? ’ 
‘ Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he. 
Il. 
‘T’'ll build thee up a stye of gold, 
Honey my dear,’ quoth she, 


‘To shield thee from the winter cold.’ 
‘ Hoogh ! Hoogh!’ grunted he. 


Il. 
‘T’ll feed thee on the daintiest fare, 
Honey my dear,’ quoth she, 
‘On nuts and acorns and truffles rare.’ 
* Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he. 


IV. 
‘ Now tell me true, if thou’lt be mine, 
Honey my dear,’ quoth she, 


‘Thou handsome, shapely, noble swine! ’ 
‘ Hoogh! Hoogh !’ grunted he. 


V. 


‘ Love me well, for I’ve a plan, 
Honey my dear,’ quoth she, 

‘ To make thee a princely gentleman! ’ 
‘Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he. 


SECOND PART. 


I, 


The swine accepted the lady gay, 
‘Hoogh ! Hoogh!’ granted he, 

And they were married the very next day, 
* Honey my dear!’ quoth she. 


II. 


‘I am the master, and I am the lord, 
Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he; 

‘Thou must be second at bed and board.’ 
‘Prithee, why so?’ quoth she, 
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III. 


Thou shalt not dine on bread and milk, 
Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he, 
‘Nor hope to dress in velvet or silk.’ 
‘Oh, don’t be cruel!’ quoth she. 


IV. 


‘My food is good enough for thine, 
Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he, 

‘ And thou on the swish and the swash shalt dine ! ’ 
‘Tis a very hard lot!’ quoth she. 


¥. 
‘ And thou shalt sleep on the muck and the straw, 
Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he, 
‘ And my slightest wish shall be thy law! ’ 
‘Tf it must, it must!’ quoth she. 


VI. 


‘A gentleman I shall never become, 
Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he, 

‘So prithee, Madam Swine, be dumb!’ 
‘I will if I must!’ quoth she. 


VII. 


‘I’m rightly served to have married a swine!’ 
‘ Hoogh! Hoogh!’ grunted he. 

‘’Tis only until death I’m thine, 
Tl die to-night ! quoth she.’ 


No. XLIX.—THE PASSING YEARS. 


Why should we care for the passing years ? 
They bring us little our souls would crave ; 
Nor health, nor strength, nor perfect peace, 
Nothing but passage to the grave ! 
So let them pass! they can do no more 
Than hurry us on to the destined end ; 
Is it for that we should deplore ? 
Why should we think so! Time’s our friend. 


No. L.—RECIPE FOR A ‘WEAKLY’ REVIEW. 


Arrack the high in place 
To gratify the base ; 
Deny whatever’s good 
In man or womanhood, 
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And sneer at all that’s great 
In letters or the State, 

And do your very best, 
With or without a jest, 

'l'o bite and snarl and pander 
To vulgar love of Slander ; 
That’s all you have to do 

To found a foul Review, 
And gather in the cash, 
Until the final smash, 

When biters shall be bit, 
And malice, without wit 
Shall find few fools to try it, 
And fewer still to buy it! 


No. LI—ENCORE UN JOUR. 


Anoruer day! another night! 
Flying, flying, fled! 
Another link from the dwindling chain 
That drags us to the dead! 
What, after all, are life and death 
But names for Toil and Rest ? 
Something and nothing; sleep perchance 
Betwixt the two, the best ! 


No. LIL—GREEN LEAVES AND YELLOW. 


THE spring-time buds, the summer blooms, 
Aid autumn to be mellow; 

Their promise under fresh green leaves, 
Performance under yellow. 

Among the green leaves seek the rose, 
The lily, and the pansy ; 

Among the yellow look for grapes, 
And press them to your fancy. 


No. LII.—WHAT THE TRUE POET TEACHES. 


HeE teaches love to suffer and be pure, 

That virtue conquers if it but endure, 

That noblest gifts should serve the noblest ends, 
That he is richest who the most befriends ; 

That through life’s journey, dark or bright the day, 
Fate’s not unkind whatever men may say, 

If Goodness walks companion of their way. 





Che World Well Dost. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


CHaPter XXV. 


PLAYING AT PROVIDENCE. 


Wuat the Tower ladies knew, the world at large was invited to 
discuss ; and the facts that, not only were Mr. Arthur Machell and 
Miss Muriel Smith engaged—and Lady Machell as cross as the 
cats about it, as Baby said to her friend Mrs. Lucraft—but that 
Derwent and Hilda had kissed each other in full daylight on the 
lawn, were public property before the week was out. 

In due time the budget came round to the ’foretime Browns 
of Clapton, to whom scraps of personal gossip were precious. But 
it came with the rider that everything had been broken off between 
Arthur and Muriel because of the want of money; and that Lady 
Machell had been, as Jemima put it, ‘that mad with her daughter 
and young Mr. Derwent as to box his ears well for him, though 
he had saved little Miss Peacock’s life at the risk of his own.’ 
The snowball set rolling gathered greatly by the way, and by the 
time it reached Paumelle House was full of sticks and straws that 
had never belonged to it in the beginning. And this was one of 
them. 

Wilfrid, when appealed to by his bride elect, was explicit and 
emphatic enough on both points. There was no engagement at 
all—now—between his brother and Miss Smith, he said grimly. 
How could they marry when neither had sixpence, and when the 
families on both sides were opposed? Love ina cottage, and the 
total disregard of social necessities for the sake of a pretty face, 
were all very well in trashy novels, he said with a contemptuous 
sneer, but a man’s life has to be founded on a different basis; and 
Arthur had too much sense to make a fool of himself when fairly put 
to it. He would see with their eyes before long, if indeed he had 
not already. As for Derwent and Hilda, he pricked that bubble 
with his lance very disdainfully. The child had fallen, and was 
in a little danger undoubtedly; and young Smith had done a 
gallant thing to help her; but good heavens! a lad may do a 
manly thing to save a child whom he has known all his life, without 
the necessity of any love affair between them; and the idea of 
Hilda with a lover at all was not only absurd but revolting. She 
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was scarcely out of the schoolroom yet, and it was sacrilege to 
connect her name with that of any man in the world. 

Nevertheless, for all his repudiation, he was bound to admit 
that something had been said and done to justify the first flakes 
of the snowball; a mere child’s escapade—no more—and made 
vastly too much of by those two chattering old women who never 
knew when to hold their tongues, and with whom all mole-hills 
were mountains. And in like manner he could not deny that 
Arthur and Muriel had been—well, engaged, if Jemima liked to 
call such folly as that an engagement, he did not—but that even 
the cloudy relations which might have existed between them 
were now at an end, and the cause of the break was—want of 
money. 

This want of money as the hitch in the smooth running of the 
silken thread pained Jemima. She had a tender heart, and took 
as much interest in love stories as she did in those of murder, 
ghosts, and haunted houses. Moreover, she liked Muriel who, 
though she had never been intimate, had been always kind and 
gentle, neither snubbing, nor patronising, nor yet courting her; 
and she admired Derwent, though he was so standoffish, and 
treated her as if she had been Catskins, and not good enough to 
speak to. Also she had a very friendly feeling for Arthur, of 
whom she would have been considerably fonder, and not nearly so 
much afraid, had he been the elder son and standing in Wilfrid’s 
place—she called it standing in his shoes. So that on the whole 
her not very solid being was considerably disturbed, and she was 
what an American would have called, mixed up. More than 
this, she was not selfish and did not care to keep all the good 
things to herself. She longed to be able to play Providence to 
these unlucky ones so far as she could, and to make of the present 
ravelled web a seemly wedding garment. It was the fledgling’s 
first flutter of its unaccustomed wings; the beginning of inde- 
pendence from the dawning consciousness of possession, which 
however Wilfrid would take care should not last long nor yet 
be freely exercised. 

It wanted but a short time to the wedding; and with a true 
instinct of how things would be after, Jemima felt that if she 
wanted to do anything for her future brother-in-law and the girl 
whom ‘he loved, she had better do it now. When she was fairly 
‘turned off’—irrevocably the Captain’s wife—she knew in her 
secret soul that she would be sold into bondage, and kept there. 
Wherefore, asking leave of no one, not even consulting her mother 
and certainly not her future husband, she wrote a letter to Arthur 
beginning, ‘ Dear Lieutenant Machell,’ wherein she offered him a 
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sum of ten thousand pounds which her father had just given her 
‘to do what she liked with.’ If that would do to start him and 
Miss Muriel, so that they could marry when they had a mind, he 
was heartily welcome to it, she said in her small thin scratchy 
handwriting, where every letter had its loop, and all the tails ran 
through all the heads like so many meshes in a net. She did 
not know much about money matters, she went on to say, as she 
had never had the handling of it; but she had heard her father 
say that he began life on five pounds borrowed, and as he had 
done so well perhaps Lieutenant Machell would follow suit. And 
she was sure, she said, that if he wanted to go into business, her 
father would help him; for no man knew more of the city roughs 
and rigs, and ins and outs than he did. She begged the Lieu- 
tenant not to tell of her to anyone—underlined four times—as 
she did not want to be talked over, and she had done it only for 
his good. 

It was not like Jemima to be underhand. On the contrary, 
save perhaps that giggling eye-flirtation with the lawyer’s clerk 
from the window, she had never had a secret of any kind from her 
mother, and enjoyed her life only in proportion to that mother’s 
participation. The two in concert certainly kept a host of minor 
things from the husband and father; it being part of Mrs. Brown’s 
creed that it doesn’t do to tell everything to the gentlemen, 
gentlemen being a world of bother at the best of times, and the 
more dust ladies can throw in their eyes the better for everyone 
and the quieter things go on; but then they were together, and 
deception shared by two does not scrape the conscience so hard as 
when it is single. Now however fear was already making its 
mark, and domination was bringing forth its fruits,if not exactly 
of deceit yet something very like it. Moreover, being a daughter 
of Eve, the slight flavour of naughtiness in her virtue had its 
charm, good girl as she was; and she sent her note and waited for 
the reply with almost as much excitement as she had felt during 
that famous seene in the conservatory. 

If only she could play Providence to these people, so much 
her superiors in all save the mere possession of pence, and feel 
that their happiness was owing to her! Like a child making 
believe at motherhood, the idea of patronage and endowment to a 
depressed and crumpled little creature like herself, who had never 
snapped the leading strings, never exerted her will, and seldom 
had a will to exert, had inexpressible fascination. She almost 
wished that she had sent the money anonymously; but if she had, 
the Lieutenant would not have thanked her for his happiness; 
and of what good to be a Providence if you are not known as such 
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and blessed accordingly ? Few people care to keep the left hand 
stranger to the right, and Jemima was not one of the few. 

The reply to her letter came in a different form from that 
which she had anticipated. She had looked for a nice little note 
from her brother-in-law designate, which she would receive clan- 
destinely and read behind locked doors; feeling delightfully 
frightened, yet not guilty—only important and burdened with a 
secret that would be sure to offend the Captain if it were told, but 
that did not offend her own conscience. Instead of this, Arthur, 
who had no desire to enter into an underhand correspondence with 
his brother’s future wife, himself rode up to the house to thank 
the good-natured little thing, as he mentally called her, for her 
generous intentions, and to put an end once and for ever to the 
idea that he could possibly accept such help as she proposed. He 
had resolved to make his own life, as a man should; and his 
brother’s wealthy connections were to be of no use to him. 

‘You are very good,’ he said to Jemima, standing with her in 
the bay of the drawing-room window ; ‘ but I cannot accept your 
generous offer. All the same I thank you heartily, and shall never 
forget your kindness,’ 

‘La, Mr. Arthur, don’t say that; I knew that you were as 

* good as given to Miss Muriel, but that you had some bother about 
money, and it was all off again.’ 

‘ Not quite off, he said smiling; ‘only delayed—’ 

‘I’m glad of that,’ she answered; ‘ but you needn’t wait if 
you haven’t a mind. Pa has come down very handsomely all 
round, and I couldn’t, if I tried, want more than I have.’ 

‘Very glad to hear it; so much the better for you!’ he cried 
cheerfully. 

‘But ifI don’t want this ten thousand—and I don’t, mind you 
—-why shouldn’t you take it for you and Miss Muriel to begin 
housekeeping with?’ said Jemima, with the air of a person reason- 
ing out the matter logically. ‘I couldn’t make a better use of it, 
and you'll be all the better for it. Do, Mr. Arthur! now, do! I 
do wish you would take it! It would make everything come 
square, and I should like to have Miss Muriel for a sister.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ said Arthur almost tenderly; ‘ but indeed 
I could not. I will find a way yet to make Muriel my wife with- 
out robbing you, dear Miss de Paumelle; but do not think that 
I do not. thank you. I do from my heart.’ 

‘ La!’ thought Jemima, ‘ how nicely he talks, and how well 
he looks when he smiles !’ 

And at this she sighed. Her Captain did not talk so nicely 
nor smile so often, nor lool: so well as his brother when he did. 
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‘But if you won’t be helped over your stile—and I’m sure to 
goodness I wish you would, Mr. Arthur—can anything be done 
for Mr. Derwent Smith ?’ she asked after a pause. ‘Cannot he be 
put to something in the city through my pa? and then,’ giggling, 
‘he and Hilda ’—Arthur winced a little at the familiarity ; it was all 
right, he knew, but it grated nevertheless—‘ could make a match 
of it, as by all accounts they’d like to do if they had the 
chance.’ 

‘I am afraid that Derwent is hardly the kind of man for busi- 
ness,’ said Arthur, with an almost imperceptible shade of haughti- 
ness in his voice and air. ‘And I don’t think my mother would 
quite like such a position for Hilda.’ 

‘But I ama city man’s daughter,’ said Jemima, opening her 
eyes. These refined distinctions were hieroglyphics to her whereot 
she had not the key. 

‘You are different,’ Arthur answered gallantly. 

So she was, looking at the thickness of her gilding; but 
naturally this was not the view of things which she herself took. 

‘ Well, I suppose I am,’ she said simply. ‘I can’t see it my- 
self, but everyone seems to think it ; so I suppose it is so. At least 
it’s what the Captain and Lady Machell seem to say,’ with a 
fatuous little laugh which made Arthur pity Wilfrid. But he 
was a Machell, and with the Machell social heroism; so he an- 
swered smiling :— 

‘They are right ;’ and looked into her face pleasantly. 

Jemima coloured and hung her head. 

‘La, Mr. Arthur,’ she said shyly, and crumpled up the end of 
her pale blue necktie. 

After a moment she took up her parable where she had 
dropped it. 

‘And you will not really let me give you that money? I 
haven’t the smallest mite of use for it ; indeed I haven't,’ she said 
earnestly. 

‘No, no; a thousand thanks, my dear, but I can manage quite 
well,’ was his reply, his tone, if always gentle, too resolute to 
allow anyone more observant than Jemima to continue the contest ; 
but she was both obtuse and pertinacious, as weak people generally 
are. 

‘Just think what it would be!’ she said, as if he had never 
realised such a future. ‘You and Miss Muriel married, and not 
to be parted again—think of it, Mr. Arthur !’ 

‘Yes, it would be great happiness,’ he said, a certain wistful 
far-away expression coming into his darkened eyes. ‘But be- 
lieve me,’ he added, ‘it would be absolutely impossible for me to 
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buy even such happiness at this price. I must be sufficient for 
myself.’ 

She turned to him with what was for her passionate he- 
seeching. 

‘ Ah, but do!’ she cried, clasping her hands. ‘Do now, Mr. 
Arthur! It would be so nice to me to feel that I had made you 
both so happy! And oh my, you would be happy !’ 

Something in her words struck her. The thin little crust of 
pretence in her own future happiness with her stern and undemon- 
strative Captain, which she honestly tried to maintain, broke under 
the consciousness of the intensity, the reality that would be be- 
tween Arthur and Muriel; and covering her face she burst into 
tears. 


* My dear! 


’ eried Arthur, moved, startled, sorry, and man-like 


understanding nothing of the hidden meaning of what he saw. 
‘What makes you cry like this? Do not be so sorry for us; -we 
shall do very well in time. It is onlya question of a few months’ 
waiting,’ lightly ; ‘ we are not going to forsake each other, and it 
will all come right.’ 

He took her hand as he said this and kissed it. The Machells 
were not a kissing family, though he was more given that way 


“than the rest; and the brothers were not men to salute each 
other’s wives with or without sanction. They did not cherish sen- 
timental fictions; and the lawfulness of fraternal familiarity to 
sisters-in-law, because of their sacredness, was a fiction which they 
appraised at itsright value. It was then as a concession to natural 
emotion, and the desire to soothe the hysterical outburst of a 
would-be benefactress, that Arthur took that meagre little hand 
and carried it to his lips gallantly. 

‘La, Mr. Arthur!’ said Jemima, a grateful smile shining 
through her tears; ‘how nice you are to me! how nice you are 
to everyone !’ 

‘Am I?’ he said laughing; ‘I think it is you who are nice 
to me.’ 

‘Oh, my!’ cried Jemima, first turning red and then white, as 
a look of real terror came like pain into her face. 

Arthur followed her eyes, and saw beneath the window, looking 
up to them as they were standing there performing their little 
comedy, his brother Wilfrid and her father old Brown. 

Few things are more unpleasant than to be caught, doing 
nothing wrong, but set in asnare of doubtful appearances. Arthur 
and Jemima in the bay of the drawing-room window alone, she 
with her handkerchief to her eyes, he carrying her hand to his 
lips, looked queer enough to the two men standing on the gravel 
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below; and both Wilfrid and old Brown were justified—the one 
in his haughty surprise that his affianced bride should dare to 
show his brother so much confidence, and what the deuce was 
that brother doing here at all?—the other in his flush of apoplectic 
anger that the brother of his future son-in-law should be so dashed 
impertinent, and what was his girl about that she hadn’t spirit 
enough to treat him as he deserved ? 

Meanwhile, Jemima felt as if she was in a dream, or rather 
hoped that she was ; and Arthur himself, albeit conscious of no evil, 
wished that Wilfrid and old Brown had not seen her ery nor him 
kiss her hand. As things were, it could not be helped; and all 
that they had to do now was to put a good face on it, and not 
make bad worse by looking ashamed or as if they had done any- 
thing that they wished tohide. Which was easy enough toa man 
who has his equality of manhood and consciousness of strength to 
help him ; perhaps also the habit of doing things which he would 
have to defend if proclaimed on the housetop; but difficult to a 
timid little girl accustomed to be herded, and to whom conceal- 
ment is as rare as blame. 

The trial however came; and the two men entered the room; 
Jemima feeling that she had to face not her lover so much as her 
master, and Arthur wondering what he should say if * Wilfrid cut 
up rough,’ and Jemima did not want the truth to be told. 
But nothing was said for the moment. Wilfrid’s sense of family 
dignity forbade him to make cause against his brother before the 
Brown de Paumelles, even though the daughter of that despised 
and utilised house was to be his wife; and old Brown followed as 
his future son-in-law led, and would not have held up even his 
little finger if the Captain had told him to lower his hand. But 
after Arthur had endured his brother’s grimness and old Brown’s 
satirical familiarity for some time with the best grace that he 
could command, and had left the trio to themselves, then Wilfrid’s 
hour came; and he used it. 

‘I did not like to say anything before Arthur, but what was 
the meaning of that extraordinary scene which your father and I 
witnessed just now ?’ he asked. ‘ Of what sorrow were you making 
my brother the confidant ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said old Brown, heckling ; ‘ what was that young man 
a-saying of to you, my dear? The Captain and I saw what made 
me as mad as a hatter, I can tell you; and he was not best 
pleased ; so now you know.’ 

‘La, pa! it was nothing ; and you’ve no cause to look so glum, 
Captain Machell,’ said Jemima, who was apt to be pert when 
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frightened to the point which lies between the first awkwardness 
and the final collapse. ‘I was doing nothing wrong.’ 

‘I do not suppose you were; still I should like to understand 
what it meant,’ was Wilfrid’s cold reply—his head held 4 trifle 
higher than was necessary. 

* Yes, my dear, we should like to know what it meant,’ echoed 
Mr. Brown. 

‘ And I’ve a good mind not to tell you,’ said Jemima, frisking 
nervously. 

‘It would be a better mind to be frank,’ said Wilfrid, lifting 
his eyes with one of his hard looks. 

‘Yes, my dear, make a clean breast of it, and then you'll be 
better,’ said her father, with an odd kind of coaxing tone, as if he 
had been speaking to a child or a lunatic. It was his way of 
manifesting his sense of superiority to the silly sex. 

‘Well then, said Jemima, who could never stand long on 
guard, ‘ I was just asking Mr. Arthur to take that little bit of 
money, pa, that you gave me a few days ago, so that he and Miss 
Muriel might marry and set up a house together as soon as 
they liked.’ 

‘Why, Jemmy, my girl, what put that into your head?’ said 
old Brown, trying to frown, but with a glistening glaze in his eyes 
which made the knit eyebrows a mere stage demonstration. He 
was not a man to throw away his money, nor did he like to see 
other people throw away theirs; still he had his romantic corners, 
and Jemima’s generosity touched him. 

‘ Well, pa, I hear that it is all off between them for want of a 
littie something to start with, and I thought it would make every 
one happy if they could be set a-going without fuss or bother. 
And we have all we want, and more than I care for; and I 
like Miss Muriel, who has always been nice and affable to me; 
and Mr. Arthur is the Captain’s own brother; and it seems hard 
that he should want when we have more than enough.’ 

She said all this in a breath. It was a long speech for her, 
and uttered in a manner wholly unusual to her; but she was out 
of her general bearings to-day and roused to points hitherto un- 
touched. 

‘You are a brick, my girl, said old Brown warmly; ‘ but,’ 
wagging his head, ‘a cool ten thousand is not picked up at every 
street corner, let me tell you, and you must keep a little tighter 
hold than that over what you’ve got; eh, Captain ?’ 

‘ You are very good,’ said Captain Machell stiffly ; ‘ but it was 
quite unnecessary from first to last. Had you consulted me I 
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could have told you that your good intentions would be of no avail— 
for I suppose my brother did not accept your offer ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jemima, shaking her head; ‘and that made me 
cry. I was that sorry to think of them being separated for want 
of what I had, I could not help myself. So now you know all 
about it.’ 

It is again one of the sentimental fictions of life to pre- 
tend that angry men can be softened by the magnanimity of the 
action whereby they have been offended. They are only likely 
to see the folly or the annoyance of it, and to let its moral great- 
ness, which cannot work and has been inconvenient, go to the 
winds. And Wilfrid at this moment was no exception to the 
rule. 

‘You would have done better to have left things alone,’ he 
said in a tone of irritation; and at the accent which they had all 
learnt by now, old Brown shuffled hastily out of the room. As he 
told his wife, there was a breeze on between the young people, 
and they had better have it out by their two selves. 

‘I did not think I was doing anything wrong,’ said Jemima 
beginning to collapse. 

‘You did something underhand, which of itself is nae right,’ 
he answered sternly. ‘It is not very becoming to plot with my 
brother unknown to me, even though it is for his own good—as 
you believe.’ 

‘But he doesn’t care for me, said Jemima hurriedly. She 
thought her Captain might be jealous; it was natural; and she 
had better satisfy him out of hand. ‘ He is as much in love with 
Miss Muriel as ever he can be, so what harm could it do even if 
you didn’t know ?’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said Wilfrid, turning away impatiently. Could he 
possibly support this kind of thing for life? If she was buying 
her position in the county with a price, so assuredly was he buy- 
ing his wealth ! 

Jemima began to cry. She had been a fretful child, and had 
grown up into a tearful woman. 

‘Don’t cry,’ he said coming back to her, and forcing himself to 
speak gently. ‘Iam not angry, and you are a good little woman. 
But for the future consult me when you are going to do anything 
out of the common way, and take my advice; which is sure to be 
better than your own; don’t you see?’ 

He took her meagre arm in his broad hand and drew her 
gently to him, bending his head as if to kiss her forehead; but 
something seemed to repel him, and he raised it again, leaving the 
caress ungiven, 
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‘Will you then do something for Mr. Arthur if I cannot?’ 
said Jemima, after a short pause. 

‘No,’ said Wilfrid uncomfortably. ‘He has determined on 
his own way and will let no one help him.’ 

‘ Dear! such a pity! And they would make such a fine couple!’ 
said Jemima, ignorant of pitfalls. ‘Theyre just made for each 
other—to the very life.’ 

Wilfrid’s heavy face was leaden coloured; but he made no 
answer. He had to bear his pain for life without solace or relief 
—a pain which no one could share and none must know. 

‘So would Mr. Derwent and Hilda,’ continued Jemima. 

‘Derwent Smith and Hilda!’ cried Wilfrid with an energy 
that made the girl start. It was a legitimate cause for an out- 
burst and he profited by it. ‘Why not George Lucraft at once ?’ 

‘La!’ cried Jemima, her secret sympathies preventing her 
from seeing the sarcasm; ‘I don’t think Hilda cares for him, 
and she does for Mr. Derwent,’ 

‘ Listen—I have said once before that this is a subject which 
I will not have discussed, said Wilfrid, morally crushing the poor 
weak creature before him. ‘Never again let me hear you speak, 
either of love or marriage, in connection with my sister. You do 
not wish to make me angry, I am sure, and this does make me 
angry—more than I care to be with you.’ 

‘{ am sure I am very sorry, and I don’t want to put you out,’ 
said Jemima humbly, beginning to cry afresh. 

Just then old Brown bustled back, ‘ hoping not to intrude’ as 
he stood at the door with a made-up smile broadening his face ; 
and little Mrs. Brown stole in meekly after, whispering to her 
daughter to come along upstairs and try on her bridal dress, which 
had just arrived from Paris. 

‘Ma, I never can grow to him, never!’ cried the bride elect, 
sitting down on the couch in her bedroom and whimpering help- 
lessly. ‘ He’s that stern and high I don’t know where I am with 
him. It’s of no use. I try all I can to get free with him, but I 
can’t, whatever 1 do. He seems to hold me at arm’s length as it 
were ; and yet why should he? Oh, ma, if only he had not taken 
a fancy to me, but had left me quiet at home with you!’ 

‘ It’s too late now, my dear,’ said good Mrs. Brown, also sitting 
down on the couch and whimpering helplessly in concert. ‘ Your 
pa has made up his mind and things have gone too far to be 
mended; and us women are made to suffer, Jemima, my dear! 
That’s what we are born into the world for, it seems tome. But 
God is good and He knows best,’ she added meekly, though it was 
a hard saying and faith a difficult virtue on the whole. For, as 
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she had often asked herself, why should poor women be tormented 
for the sake of those bothering men?—why should Providence 
have made the one so strong and the other so weak, that the one 
might be tyrants and the others slaves, with no help for them on 
earth, whatever there might be in heaven ? 

But tears are not the fitting pearls for bridal dresses; and 
after a time the two women kissed each other and wiped their 
eyes. Summoning their grand maid, who despised them and 
checked their familiarities as unbecoming to her own dignity, the 
gown was tried on and pronounced perfect ; and grief was forgotten 
in the pleasure of satisfactory finery—as is the way with women. 

While Jemmy was standing before the pier-glass pulling this 
fold and pinching up that seam, and Mrs. Brown was mentally cal- 
culating the cost price of the material, and burning at the iniquity 
of the profit included in the whole sum, a telegram was brought 
to the elder lady, which threw both into an agony of apprehen- 
sion. 

‘What ever can have gone wrong?’ said Jemmy piteously, 
feeling faint and queer. 

It was nothing very bad; at least not for them; only one of 
the bridesmaids—that same Helen Lawrence whom my lady so 
much desired for Arthur—had fallen suddenly ill with what they 
feared would turn out to be scarlet fever, and therefore could not 
fulfil her engagement with Miss de Paumelle. 

‘La ma! now isn’t that unfortunate?’ cried Jemmy, who had 
her favourite superstitions like her pet sympathies. ‘ I’ve heard 
it’s as bad as bad for luck to have a bridesmaid fall ill.’ 

‘You mustn’t think of that, my dear,’ said her mother soothingly ; 
‘but it’s a pity to spoil the half-dozen. Five’s an awkward 
number to sit at table, but I dare say we can manage.’ 

‘Ma!’ cried Jemmy suddenly; ‘Ill ask Miss Muriel. The 
Captain wouldn’t let me when I wanted to before, but he can’t 
object now when we are put into a hole as one may say. At all 
events [ll try it on.’ 

‘My dear!’ remonstrated her mother timidly; ‘hadn’t you 
better begin as you'll have to go on? It’s of no use your setting 
up against the Captain, Jemmy my dear. He’s master and means 
to be so if I have eyes in my head. Your pa’s been master over 
me, and you'll have to dance to the same tune, so you might as 
well begin from the beginning.’ 

‘Well then, ma, suppose you ask her,’ said Jemima coaxingly. 
‘The Captain can’t row you, you know, and you and pa have a 
right to choose my bridesmaids. Do, ma!—let me have Miss 
Muriel, and give her to Mr. Arthur. He was to have had Miss 
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Lawrence, you know, so a fair exchange is no robbery. Do, ma, 
dear! It will make me so happy if you will!’ 

‘La, Jemmy, who could refuse you, my dear, when you choose to 
ask !’ said Mrs. Brown, kissing her tenderly. ‘Why, of course, my 
dear, if you want her so bad as that you shall have her, let the 
Captain be as mad as he chooses. I'll go over this very afternoon 
to Owlett, and I’m sure Miss Muriel is not of the stuff to say no 
when she is prettily spoken to, and you, my dear, want her to say 
yes!’ 

‘Oh ma!’ said Jemmy lovingly ; ¢ you are that good !—I never 
did see one like you—never.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
HIS FUTURE EXCELLENCY. 


THERE was no sort of mystery about it, but Derwent and Muriel 
had often wondered why Uncle Louis never came to see them. He 
was the head of the family; their father’s uncle; their mother’s 
trustee under her marriage settlement ; their own guardian through 
the long period of their: father’s absence; the business man par 
_ excellence, to whom everything of importance was referred—who 

bought Owlett and sent the money for the furnishing; who chose 
Derwent’s tutors, and prescribed the course of his studies; who 
paid in to mamma’s account at the local bankers the four hundred 
pounds quarterly which made up her yearly income of sixteen 
hundred ; who often sent presents to them all, and always at 
Christmas, and in the autumn when he came back from his tour 
on the Continent with pretty trifles from Paris and Vienna, Rome 
and Berlin, to show the young people that he had not forgotten 
them, and to give them a little pleasure in their uneventful lives. 
But though he wrote to them paternal letters, full of minute 
inquiries as to what Derwent was doing, and how Muriel employed 
her time, and where both stood in relation to their studies— 
though he was evidently deeply interested in them, and as evi- 
dently Mrs. Smith’s best friend—yet he never came to see them, 
and he never asked them to go to see him. 

To the children he was a being as unknown and almost as 
mythical as their father. He was Uncle Louis; a kind of incor- 
porate Fortunatus’s purse and the giver of good things to all: 
but, though a power in the household, like one of the unseen 
forces of nature—an agency not a presence, felt not visible. 

Mrs. Smith did not talk much of him, though she did not 
appear to shrink from him when her children questioned her. He 
was a kind-hearted man in a certain sense, she once said when 
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they were especially enthusiastic over some jewellery which he had 
sent as the fruits of a visit to Castellani’s—a generous man too; 
truly, she willingly allowed that—but a strict disciplinarian, one 
who never overlooked a failing and never forgave a fault: ‘ He is 
right there!’ said young Derwent grandly. Still he had his good 
points, she went on to say in a lofty kind of manner, which looked 
more like a magnanimous rendering of the best side of him than 
the free acknowledgment of what was undeniable—as if she 
could have put another interpretation on his character had she 
been so minded, but would not, because of generosity and human 
kindness ; and his virtues, if of a harsh and severe caste, were 
strong and manly and such as entitled him to honour. 

All the same she evidently did not love this uncle, how much 
soever she was obliged to respect him. She did not wish to invite 
him to Owlett, she said carelessly when her children pleaded ; and 
she was glad that he did not invite them to London. He lived, 
she told them, in grand style in his magnificent house on the 
banks of the Thames, and was a man of immense wealth and 
honourable standing. He was not married; and in early days—a 
trifle emphasised-- he had been very good to papa. 

As she was habitually reserved to her children, there was nothing 
wonderful in her not detailing any little anecdotes of personal 
gossip or description which would have filled in the picture more 
completely, and made them understand Uncle Louis better than 
they did. She simply gave the outline; answered such questions 
as they might ask, and volunteered nothing. But she taught them 
to respect him; his own kindness made them love him as much as 
an unknown person can be loved; and the portrait, which she 
carefully drew of a kind, severe, upright, and inflexible man, was 
one which touched a chord of sympathy in Derwent’s heart, 
and inclined him to a reverence for this unknown uncle of his 
father only second to the reverence which he felt for that father 
himself. Of late indeed he would have said that, so far as he 
knew him, the uncle seemed infinitely the nobler character of 
the two. 

Rich, honourable, and with a powerful connection, it was 
evidently not difficult for him to find a fitting place for Derwent ; 
and the promise which he had always made, that the lad should 
have a fair start in life, was the sheet-anchor to which all the 
young fellow’s hopes of happiness were moored. That appointment 
to the Vienna Embassy !—this was the Open Sesame which he 
longed for the opportunity to pronounce. He wished to travel 
and see foreign countries; but he wished to see them en grand 
seigneur, not as a Bohemian artist taking the rough with the 
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smooth, fraternising with peasants for the sake of their costumes, 
and sleeping on straw in his search for picturesque adventures, 
He had no fancy for the rough things of life, and he‘hated peasants 
as much as he hated sleeping on straw. His thoughts went to 
great cities full of nobles and diplomatists, where the politics of 
the world were regulated in after-dinner talk and the quiet corners 
of state apartments; such a place as Vienna, always Vienna, and 
the créme de la créme there. 

His great-uncle had fostered the fancy, and Derwent’s dreamy 
ambition had soared very high indeed. His Excellency! nothing 
less! He was to be ambassador some day, and to be ennobled and 
beribboned like the best. And when he was H. E. the Ambassador 
at some high court in Europe, being quite a young man then, 
without a furrow or a grey hair—youthful dreams go at fever 
pace—Hilda would be my lady and the vice-queen of ideal per- 
fection. 

Since the father’s return Uncle Louis had not written. The 
quarter’s account had been paid into the bank with the usual 
punctuality, but no word of greeting had come with it, and no 
word of welcome to the-long-exiled traveller. Derwent had re- 
_ marked this to himself; but he had not spoken of it even to 
Muriel. It had been another item in the sum of his displeasure 
and suspicion; which however he was learning to cast up in 
silence, keeping his thoughts and his sorrows to himself. 

At last, when the uncertainty of his position became more and 
more intolerable, he wrote to Uncle Louis and reminded him of 
his promise. He was close on twenty-one now, he said, and he 
began to find his home life not only irksome but unmanly. Now 
that his father had returned to take care of his mother and 
Muriel, there was no reason why he should stay; and he was be- 
coming impatient to begin the serious work of life on his own 
account. 

His letter expressed as much by what it did not say as by 
what it did. Not a word of love, of sympathy, of admiration for 
the father whose praise had so often filled the boy’s letters in the 
days when he was still—in Africa; not a word of regret at leaving 
him, or home; nothing, in short, but dissatisfied impatience and 
restless craving for change. 

Uncle Louis, a shrewd man of the world who could read be- 
tween the lines, understood the whole thing clearly enough. He 
pitied the poor boy profoundly, and gave him credit for the fine 
instincts which in truth he possessed. 

‘Poor lad!’ he sighed compassionately as he folded, docketed, 
and laid away the letter. * But he has bad blood in him, and the 
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father’s strain must come out sooner or later,’ was his second 
thought, less generous in its impulse than the first. 

He did not answer this letter immediately. He had his own 
designs for the boy, and he wanted to wait until he should be 
legally of age. He would then have something to tell him, and 
something to propose, which he would rather not broach during 
his minority. 

His silence was a terrible trial to Derwent. His hope that 
through Uncle Louis things would work clear for him with Hilda, 
made him doubly impatient of delay, and his sorrow at the turn 
which Muriel’s affairs had taken helped on his disquiet. He could 
not be angry with Lady Machell, Hilda’s mother; but he felt sure 
that if Uncle Louis would only interfere, everything would be 
made right, and all the knots pulled smooth and straight. Not 
hearing, he wrote again, a short time before the wedding; and 
this time—his demands rising higher by delay, like the Sibyl’s of 
old, he introduced into his letter the love-sorrows of Muriel and 
Arthur, and besought Uncle |Louis to give them a helping hand 
as well as himself. 

‘We are ata total loss for useful friends,’ he said in conclu- 
sion. ‘ My father has evidently made no connection of any kind 
during his absence; and his experience, whatever it may have 
been, is of no value to us, his children.’ 

‘IT should think not,’ said Uncle Louis aloud, as he folded, 
docketed, tabulated, and put away this letter also; refreshing his 
memory of dates, which was waning, by looking into a register 
headed E. Smith ; whereby he saw that Derwent would be of age 
in about three weeks’ time—when the die would be cast, the truth 
told, and his fortune placed unreservedly in his own hands. 

It was a maxim with the merchant to leteach person know the 
truth of his own affairs, and Derwent has to learn the seamy side 
of those belonging to him. But, to tranquillise the lad, he wrote 
to say that he hoped to be able to place him according to his 
wishes ; and that this day month he should expect him in London. 
He wished that they should become personally acquainted before 
he took the full responsibility of his future on himself, though he 
made no doubt but that this acquaintance would only heighten 
the goodwill which they had mutually felt for each other so far as 
they had gone. As for Muriel and Mr. Machell, if the latter 
would call on him when next in town, he had no doubt but that 
he could arrange something which would set all that little diffi- 
culty straight, and ensure the happiness which they seemed so 
much to desire. He had always designed to give Muriel a fitting 
dowry, if she married according to his liking; and if Mr. Machell 
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was according to his liking, the thing was done, and there should 
be no further obstacle on the score of money. He hoped that this 
letter would meet the wishes of all concerned, and he was Der- 
went’s affectionate uncle and friend, Louis MrrepirTH. 

The tone of the letter throughout was that of a generous and 
powerful autocrat disposed to good deeds and glad to help his 
suffering subjects. It was by no means offensive, but it was auto- 
cratic, and above all things it expressed power. 

Derwent was overjoyed. Had some good angel, brooding over 
the earth and regulating the affairs of men, specially interested 
himself in the behalf of these four young people in an obscure 
village in England, and rearranged the whole mosaic of human 
life that each of the two Strephons should be married at their parish 
church to their respective Chloes, he could not have felt more 
elated with present prospects, more sure of future success. 

He and Muriel read the letter in the garden—their favourite 
council-chamber—and congratulated each other over it; and said 
what a splendid fellow Uncle Louis was and how excellent a thing 
it was to be able to depend on anyone—and they could depend on 
him; how surely everything would come right now that he had 
taken matters in hand; and what a blessing it was to havea 

‘business man among them! They laughed like happy children, 
and wove the brightest visions that youthful hope and fancy could 
devise. Derwent rose from his late depression with a bound to the 
highest point of elation, feeling that fate was conquered and 
fortune won; and Muriel caught the infection too, and echoed his 
hopes with her own. . 

When he said in triumph: ‘Lady Machell can make 
no objection to your marriage now, Muriel; you at least are 
safe!’ she answered, as confident in spirit if more softly in tone: 
‘No; she cannot object now, I should think: nor to you, darling. 
If Uncle Louis makes your fortune as he seems to say he will, 
there cannot possibly be any objection to you:—to our boy, no!’ 
lovingly. 

‘To neither of us,’ he answered. ‘ All throughout Lady Machell 
has put it only on want of money; and of course as a mother she 
was justified. Now, you will see, she will welcome us both.’ 

Muriel’s smiles a little vanished. She remembered certain 
sharp words from my lady which were not due only to want of 
money; but she did not repeat them. She would not sadden her 
brother at this moment with unpleasant reminiscences. Let the 
day have its joy, as its evil is sufficient for it; why sadden the 
feast with the skeleton ? 

‘Iam so glad, she said vaguely; and her words, pointless as 
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they were, satisfied her brother, and seemed exactly what she 
should have said and what he expected her to say. 

After they had talked a little more, going through the whole 
circle of the future and minutely examining every beautiful 
possibility and glorious certainty as their hopes constructed each, 
Derwent took the letter to his mother, where she sat with his 
father in the workshop that had been fitted up for him since his 
return. How he had learned it in the heart of Africa no one 
knew, and he did not tell, but he had come back with a passion 
for fine carpentering which he executed with the skill of a 
professional. 

It was a rare event for Derwent to go to this room; and both 
father and mother looked up in surprise when he entered, his 
face brighter than they had seen it of late, his step lighter, 
his bearing pleasanter. But those parents, once so passionately 
beloved, the one of whom he now distrusted and from the other 
was estranged, knew rightly enough that he had not gone there to 
see them for love nor to consult with them for respect, but rather 
to give them his ultimatum on some point which it was his will 
that they should know. Things had come to this pass with them, 
and there was no chance of making them better. 

‘I have had a letter from Uncle Louis, mother,’ he said rather 
coldly as he entered. ‘ At last he has found me a post.’ 

‘Yes?’ she said, turning pale; ‘and where and what is it ?’ 

‘An appointment as attaché, I suppose. It was what I asked 
for and what he has always promised; but he does not distinctly 
specify it there.’ 

‘I know that you have always wished for that,’ she returned, 
looking at her husband as if asking him to say something. 

‘A good opening,’ put in Edmund Smith constrainedly. 

‘Yes,’ said Derwent as constrainedly. 

‘And when are you going?’ asked his father, not looking at 
him. 

‘Uncle Louis says this day month, sir.’ 

His mother turned away. 

‘And then we shall lose our boy from home for ever,’ she said 
with an affectation of lightness in her voice with which the quiver- 
ing lips and humid eyes were not very harmonious. 

‘It is time,’ said Derwent, who heard only the voice and did 
not see the face. 

‘Not the less a pain when it comes,’ she answered, a more 
natural accent of trouble breaking through her artificial assumy - 
tion. 

The boy’s eyes softened, but he answered steadily enough; 
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‘You have my father now, mother. You no longer need me, 
though perhaps Muriel still does.’ 

‘One love does not drive out another, my boy,’ said Edmund. 

‘One presence makes another unnecessary, sir,’ he answered 
stiffly. 

‘I have observed that you think so; but you are none the less 
in the wrong,’ the father said with rising irritation. 

Their conversations generally began by his trying to conciliate 
his son and ended by their greater estrangement. 

Derwent held his head very straight. If his vanity and 
affectation had a little abated in these latter days, his pride had 
not; and his suspicion that all was not right with his father—that 
in point of fact things were decidedly wrong with him—made his 
home temper anything but pleasant. 

‘This day month?’ cried his mother hastily fer a diversion. 
‘We shall still have you for your twenty-first birthday. I am 
glad of that; though we shall make no public display. Still, we 
can keep it happily among ourselves.’ 

‘I see no need for keeping it at all, mother. The great good 
which it will bring me is legal independence.’ 

‘From the harsh parental control that you have suffered under 

‘so long!’ said Edmund with weak sarcasm. 

‘From something perhaps as painful, sir,’ flashed out Derwent. 

‘What date is the De Paumelle marriage, my dear?’ asked 
his mother in the innocent way of a deaf person who has not heard 
the sharp beginnings of strife. 

‘The fifth,’ said Derwent, after a short pause. 

‘Do you go?’ 

‘Certainly; why not?’ proudly. ‘Muriel and I are both 
going.’ 

‘Muriel? Ishall be sorry if she goes,’ said his mother slowly. 

* And I shall be more than sorry if she does not,’ he answered. 

‘Do your mother’s wishes count for nothing with you, Derwent?’ 
asked his father. 

‘My mother’s knowledge of Muriel’s affairs is not so great as 
mine,’ the boy retorted. 

Mrs. Smith’s delicate face was suddenly convulsed as if by some 
sharp and intense anguish; but the habits of a life came to her 
aid, and it was the old calm mask which she turned on her son, 
as she said : 

‘Your words mean a reproach, my dear. It is undeserved. I 
know what is best for my child.’ 

‘In this matter, no, mother; it is I who know what is best. 
Muriel ought to go to the wedding ; and,’ impulsively, ‘she shall,’ 
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‘Our commands notwithstanding ?’ said Edmund. 

‘ Notwithstanding,’ echoed Derwent. ‘If you had gone among 
our friends they would have had weight, sir; but, as you know 
nothing of the people here, you cannot judge of certain things as 
well as we can.’ 

‘ Your father understands his own life best,’ said Mrs. Smith 
hastily. 

‘As I am not admitted into his confidence, and know nothing 
of his reasons, I can only judge of things as they look,’ he answered. 
‘And you can scarcely wonder at it, mother, if I do not like what 
I see.’ 

Edmund rose from his bench in strange and passionate dis- 
order. 

‘We must come to some explanation together,’ he cried 
angrily. ‘ Your manner to me is intolerable, Derwent. I will 
not endure it longer.’ 

‘My love! he is but a boy!’ said his wife, laying her hand on 
his arm and smiling as if with uncomfortable compassion. 

‘No, mother; I am a man with a man’s perception of evil and 
honour for truth,’ he cried. 

‘Perception of evil and honour for truth!’ said his father, 
trying to speak with scorn, but turning pale and shuffling his feet 
uneasily. 

‘Yes, and this is not truth,’ said Derwent, looking at him 
fixedly and gravely. ‘There is something concealed—perhaps 
something that cannot be told. You know best what it is, father ; 
I only know what I feel and see.’ 

Edmund shrank back. All his irritation, like his pleasant 
self-assurance, seemed to fall from him in the presence of his son. 
He could be himself, and more than himself, with his wife and 
daughter; pose for the saintly kind of English gentleman which 
the one maintained and the other believed him to be; accept their 
homage and return their love; pay back their tender flattery with 
caresses, and make them both the objects of his attention and the 
happy sharers of his hours; but something in his son overpowered 
him :—and in all their contests Derwent was the victor, and he 
abashed, humiliated, conquered. 

‘You are rude and undutiful,’ said his mother sternly. 

‘I am neither, mother. I want only to be told the truth. 
Take me into your confidence, treat me as your son—as a man— 
and no one would love or reverence their parents more than I,’ 
he answered. 

‘You are too childish to argue with, she said with well- 
feigned disdain ; and turned away 
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Derwent’s heart, which had leaped at the prospect of a struggle 
whence might ensue an explanation, sank down at her voice and 
manner. He gave an irrepressible sob. 

‘No, mother,’ he said, pushing off the hair from his forehead ; 
‘that is as untrue as all the rest. Neither you nor my father dare to 
tell me the truth of things; that is it; not that I am too childish 
to be spoken with.’ 

“*Have it your own way,’ she said icily. ‘If it gives you 
pleasure to cherish these wild fancies, keep them, my dear. 
Meanwhile, we have forgotten the main purport of your visit to us 
here—your uncle’s letter.’ 

‘There is nothing more to be said about it,’ he answered after 
a short struggle with himself. ‘I am leaving home this day 
month, and probably shall not return for some time. IfI go abroad, 
I certainly shall not.’ 

There was a pause; no one of the three dare trust emotion to 
speech; at last Derwent said, in a voice which he managed to keep — 
tolerably steady : 

‘And when Lady Machell herself asks Muriel to be at the 
wedding, you will offer no opposition, mother ?’ 

* Lady Machell will not ask her,’ she answered. 

‘ But if she does?’ 

‘Even then I should desire her to refuse. There can be no 
close friendship between ourselves and the Machells.’ 

‘If no disgrace is attached to us I do not see why not,’ said 
Derwent slowly. 

‘It is my will—our will, replied his mother, looking at the 
clock. It was close on the hour when they expected Bob Rushton to 
come for the final arrangement of certain terms which he had made. 

‘And mine that we should be allied as closely as is possible for 
two families to be,’ he returned passionately. ‘If it has to come 
to a fight between us, mother, it must.’ 

‘ Derwent!’ she cried in an agonised voice. 

He turned to her eagerly. 

‘Mother! mother! are you going to be yourself again!’ he 
cried, flinging his arms round her and holding her to him. 

‘My boy!’ she said, kissing him with feverish passion; then 
she pushed him from her; ‘you are mad,’ she added coldly, and 
went nearer to her husband. 

The boy stood for a minute as if dazed, then slowly turned from 
the room, feeling that the last effort had been made, and that 
henceforth he had lost both father and mother for ever. 

‘ My position is unbearable!’ cried Edmund, as his son closed 
the door behind him. ‘Not all your love, Constance, not all 
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Muriel’s sweetness, can make it endurable. I cannot bear it— 
and will not!’ 

‘You must, my darling,’ she answered soothingly. ‘It has to 
be worked through. We have no choice.’ 

‘It is good that he leaves us so soon, before bad becomes 
worse,’ said Derwent’s father fretfully. 

‘Yes, very good,’ she answered quietly. 

She stood for a moment quite still, then drawing her husband’s 
head to her breast kissed it tenderly ; but as she smoothed his hair 
and caressed and loved him with the old fond touch, she suddenly 
broke down into a paroxysm of passionate weeping. For the in- 
stant the mother conquered, and she realised to the full the fearful 
price which her devotion to her husband had cost her. 


Cuarter XXVII. 
REHABILITATETs 


Lapy MacuEL was in no sense a bad-hearted woman. She was 
only clear as to what she wanted, and not afraid of methods. She 
was ambitious for her children, because she had felt the humiliation 
of an inherited position deprived of its appliances, and she wished 
them to marry money because she had suffered from the sorrows 
of poverty. If love could be added to money, so much the better ; 
but love with an empty purse was a fool’s paradise which it was 
the duty of every parent to bolt and bar against their young, while 
money was at the least a fact standing four-square and undeniable. 

In that inner self which she suppressed as a matter of stern 
duty, she had mourned over Arthur’s pain and had been sorry to 
hurt Muriel; but the cause was more important than the result, 
and if she could but save her son from destruction it would be a 
gain for all time well bought by a little present suffering. If she 
could! Still she had no pleasure in seeing suffering or causing it, 
and it had been this sense of duty only which had compelled her 
action. Had the marriage been simply negative—if not actively 
good, yet by no means ruinously bad—she would have accepted it 
and would have hidden her disappointment that it had not been 
better; but, as it was, she would have been false to all her tradi- 
tions and unfaithful to her principles had she not opposed it with 
her whole strength, end as the struggle might. 

As for Hilda and Derwent, she looked on their affair as a 
childish absurdity about which it was not worth while to waste 
either time or thought. Perhaps she was right. How dear so- 
ever it might be to Derwent at this moment, and how precious 
soever as a remembrance for his future manhood, still it was only 
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what she said, a filmy romance like most first loves, baseless in its 
beginnings and impracticable in its issues. 

Guy Perceval was far more to the purpose. Certainly he was 
not beautiful to look at, but he had solid qualities which would 
wear well; and his very crazes proved his good impulses. If Hilda 
could not love him romantically she would at the least respect him ; 
and respect lasts when romance has died. 

All the same if Derwent Smith had had Guy Perceval’s mate- 
rial advantages, my lady would have preferred him for her son-in- 
law as richer than Guy by so much grace and beauty; but as 
things were she chose rather than a handsome youth of unknown 
family and uncertain fortune, a man whose family and whose ante- 
cedents, whose character and whose fortune were all impeccable 
and as much public property as the parish church; and in 
choosing him, with the distinct if unexpressed intention of one 
day making Hilda choose him also, she believed that she had done 
the best thing possible for her daughter’s enduring happiness. 

But again, let it be said, her action was founded only on the 
basis of money. Given Derwent with Guy’s place and money, she 
would have chosen him for Hilda with greater pleasure than the 
present master of the Manor; or given Muriel with only fifty 

- thousand pounds, and she would have accepted her for Arthur 
with greater pleasure than she had fixed on Jemima with millions 
for Wilfrid. It was only this dreadful want of money that made 
all the mischief! Wherefore, she was not to be accused of incon- 
sistency, when, after Derwent had shown her Uncle Louis’ letter, 
she allowed herself to be thawed by his fire, and to believe in the 
pot of gold which he said was shining beneath the rainbow. 

‘My fortune is made!’ he cried enthusiastically; ‘there is 
nothing now between me and full success.’ 

‘I am glad of your brilliant prospects, my dear,’ said Lady 
Machell with stately kindness. ‘I have always said that you 
would do well if fairly started.’ 

‘And I will justify your belief, he answered with a not un- 
becoming pride. 

How handsome he looked !—how full of youthful hope and 
fire! Different from Arthur, who was more massively fashioned 
in all ways and with more of that large kind of energy which can 
create its own circumstances, Derwent had yet that seductive kind 
of power which belongs to a highly wrought nervous organisation, 
and a fine quality of fibre. 

* He will do well, thought Lady Machell approvingly ; and she 
was glad for the boy’s sake that he had got this brilliant opening, 
if it did not touch her secret designs for Hilda, Still, he was sure 
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to do well. It was the very career for him; and he was almost 
certain to fulfil his dreams and rise to eminence in the diplomatic 
service. 

Then said Derwent, leaning forward in an attitude as expres- 
sive of beseeching as if he had knelt at her feet : 

‘Keep Hilda unmarried, Lady Machell, till I can come back to 
claim and place her in a position worthy of her! Keep her with 
you—for me!’ 

My lady laughed, but not unpleasantly. 

‘Keep her for you, such a mere boy as you are!’ she said, 
passing her hand lightly over his picturesque head. ‘There can 
be no question of an engagement between you and Hilda, two such 
babies as you are! You have your spurs to win yet, my boy, and 
she has her education to finish.’ 

‘But give me time to win them,’ he pleaded. ‘Promise to 
keep her till she is of age—five years from now—unless she for- 
gets me, and herself wishes to marry some one else.’ 

It was an imprudent admission. My lady did not take it up, 
but she remarked and cherished it all the same. 

‘I will not force her to marry against her will, if that is what 
you mean,’ she answered always pleasantly—almost lightly indeed ; 
—and playfulness from Lady Machell was the mark of supreme good 
fortune to the object. 

‘ And if she is willing to wait for me? dear Lady Machell !’ 

‘I will not coerce her one way or the other,’ she answered. ‘I 
can scarcely believe that you have made any way with her,’ looking 
at the boy fixedly; ‘as I do not suppose you capable of the 
dishonour of such a thing. For you know it would be dishonour, 
Derwent, if you had tried to entangle the affections of a girl so 
young as Hilda, when you have positively nothing whatever to 
offer, and are only just now about to put your foot on the first 
step of the ladder. Still, if your prospects have become certainties, 
and my daughter should chance to be unmarried some years hence, 
why not you as well as another? I would not be your enemy; 
but I cannot promise you more. There is nothing against you but 
your youth and want of definite fortune and position ; everything 
for the present moment, but barriers that time and your own good 
conduct will remove.’ 

‘I cannot in honour ask more,’ he said, his handsome face 
beaming like a young god’s. ‘Only let me feel that I have 
a chance which it will depend on myself to make a certainty !’ 

‘Surely; you are not discarded from the list because you are 
Derwent Smith,’ she answered smiling. ‘I wish only my child’s 
happiness; and I have always been fond of you, my dear.’ 


b] 
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‘Thank you,’ he said with deep emotion. ‘You have made 
me thoroughly happy now!’ 

He was so sure of his success in the future that to get so much 
concession was equivalent to a bond. He wanted nothing more, 
though he would have been contented with nothing less. 

‘And now, dear Lady Machell, what about Muriel ?’ he asked: 
this softer mood of their former pitiless Juno must not pass 
without fruits for his sister as well as for himself. 

‘I have always said that I have no personal objection to 
Muriel—-only to her want of fortune,’ was the reply made with 
sudden stiffness. 

* But if Uncle Louis does as he says he will? He is not married 
—has no one so near to him as my father and us—and has always 
been our best friend,’ said Derwent. ‘He can, if he likes, give 
Muriel fortune enough for any man!’ 

‘I would not oppose her entrance into our family if she came 
sufficiently provided,’ replied Lady Machell not too graciously. 

She still resented Muriel’s tenacity, and only conceded so much 
out of love for Arthur. 

‘Then, Lady Machell, write to her and ask her to go to the 
wedding!’ said Derwent. ‘I am going of course, but Muriel says 
’ that she will not. She says that she has promised not to meet 
Arthur, and she will not break her word. But if you ask her, dear 
Lady Machell, she is freed from her engagement, and everything 
will come right. Do, Lady Machell! it will make us all so happy !’ 

‘IT am not in the habit of repudiating my own words,’ was her 
reply, spoken coldly and haughtily. 

‘ But you say that it was only because of her want of fortune— 
and now that this is removed,’ he argued, ‘ you have no other 
cause against her, for indeed she has not a fault !—and see how 
honourably she has acted! Dear Lady Machell, you will ask her 
to go of your own free will and to please you ;—will you not? She 
will not else.’ 

‘Not else, what?’ said Sir Gilbert, looking in at the open 
window where the two were sitting. 

‘Oh! Sir Gilbert, you are well come!’ cried the boy, getting 
up from the low chair near my lady, and going closer to the 
window, where, in a few rapid words, he poured out part of his 
budget and enlisted the father’s sympathies for his son—where 
indeed they had always been. 

The boy kept back his own dream of hope with Hilda. It 
was only Muriel’s matter of which he spoke; the other was a 
secret between him and Hilda’s mother, and he preferred to keep 
it so, 
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‘ Yes, yes,’ said the good-natured baronet; ‘ surely, my dear ! 
We should all be very dull without pretty Muriel Smith. Yes, 
you will write to her, Annie, and tell her to come?’ 

Was it weakness or wifely obedience? womanliness or crafty 
calculation? Was it the desire to please her son and to re-estab- 
lish the old loving relations which had been so terribly inter- 
rupted of late, or natural sympathy for a young girl until now a 
favourite in the house, the only one in the neighbourhood to be 
discarded from the great event of the neighbourhood? Was it that 
kind of general benevolence which is the result of success, or was it a 
concession due to the probable arrangements to be made by Uncle 
Louis? Who can disentangle the crossing lines of thought which 
make up the impulse of action? Something of one and some- 
thing of another probably influenced my lady, so that, softening 
by fine degrees under Derwent’s earnestness and her husband’s 
insistence, she yielded to the prayers of the one and the desires of 
the other, and wrote a kind little note to Muriel which she sup- 
posed would set all straight at Owlett, how much soever it 
sought to undo her own work. For a woman like Lady Machell 
is always Ahasuerus to her own mind. Those whom she touches 
with her sceptre graciously are bound to receive gratefully ; 
pride being a passion sacred only to herself. And if she so 
far humbled herself as to write as she did now to Muriel, begging 
her to come to the wedding on the fifth, for her sake—underlined— 
and to make everyone at Machells happy—also underlined— 
she anticipated a refusal no more than a king would anticipate the 
refusal of pardon and reprieve sent instead of the executioner to a 
condemned criminal. 

So Derwent rode back to Owlett triumphant on all counts ; 
meeting Arthur by the way, coming from Paumelle House, and 
carrying him with him as the sign of his victory and the fruits of 
his success. 

Was there ever such a joyous moment as that when the two 
young men rode through the gate at Owlett? It was the loveliest 
little poem that could be written in human hope and youthful joy 
—the sunniest break in a dull sky that an unexpected burst of 
summer beauty could create. Muriel, who had been watching for 
Derwent’s return, understood at once the meaning of her lover's 
coming. She remembered nothing of the harsh words that had 
been said, of the dignity that she ought to maintain, the pride 
that she should cherish. There was no pride, no dignity, for her 
at this moment—only love and delight. 

She came to meet them, almost running—her hands out- 
stretched, her blush-rose face, which had not laughed before to-day 
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for so many sad days, now dimpled with happy smiles—every smile 
a caress, a vow, a confession; her true and faithful heart shining 
in her eyes, neither afraid nor ashamed to show how great had 
been her loss by her frank delight at this dear return. Why 
should there be shame where there is love?—and does it not, 
when perfect, cast out fear ? 

Arthur, no less frankly elate than herself, flung his bridle to 
the groom who came to the front on the sound of the horses’ hoofs 
up the drive; and drew her away to the dear old seat beneath the 
tulip-tree, feeling like an exile who had once more found his 
home. There they sat and talked, and, as Derwent and she had 
done before, wove their pleasant dreams and made themselves 
glad with hope and joy. 

Arthur would not forbid Uncle Louis if he wished to endow 
Muriel. That was not in his list of prohibited advantages. All the 
same he would work for himself—if not in the bush, yet he would 
do something by which to use his strength and justify his manhood ; 
but what came to Muriel was her own, and she might hold and 
enjoy it. The great good of this prospective endowment was to 
ensure my lady’s consent ;.and hers given of course Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith would give theirs also. Their refusal had been founded 
‘only on a quite natural and laudable pride; and the sensitive 
dread of appearing to force their daughter on a family unwilling to 
receive her was something to be praised, not condemned. Indeed 
everybody somehow came out into perfect goodness and beauty, 
and a paradise bloomed where so late a desert had frowned. 

‘TI am especially glad that you are going to the wedding,’ said 
Arthur, taking Muriel’s forgiving consent as certain; ‘ putting 
myself out of the question—and I need not to say how glad I 
am for myself.’ 

‘Why glad for anything but yourself and your mother's 3 recon- 
ciliation ?’ asked Muriel. 

‘On account of the De Paumelles themselves: or rather on 
account of my future sister-in-law,’ he said; ‘ for that good little 
woman has just done a kind and generous thing to me, and I know 
she will be pleased.’ 

* What has she done?’ asked Muriel, opening her eyes. 

‘ Offered me ten thousand pounds to start with,’ he answered 
smiling ; ‘so we have had Danaé showers in abundance to-day !’ 

* How good and kind!’ cried Muriel. ‘She is very sterling ; I 
always thought so. But——,,’ she hesitated. 

‘No!’ he said laughing ; ‘I have not come to that, my darling. 
Your uncle’s gift to you is one thing—my accepting ten thousand 
pounds from Jemima de Paumelle is another.’ 
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Muriel brightened. 

‘I did not suppose that you would,’ she said. ‘It would be 
better to work and wait than to marry on her money.’ 

‘I wonder if there is a subject on which we could think differ- 
ently!’ cried Arthur with a lover’s enthusiasm. ‘ We were made 
for each other from the very beginning.’ 

She laughed. 

‘I think so,’ she said half shyly, half playfully. 

All this time neither Mr. nor Mrs. Smith appeared. If they 
knew of Arthur’s presence there in the garden, they thought it 
best to ignore it and to let the new current run itself dry un- 
helped or unhindered by them. It would run dry; of that they 
were sorrowfully convinced; for by what spell soever Derwent 
might have been able to work on Lady Machell (he had purposely 
not spoken to them of Uncle Louis’ intentions with regard to 
Muriel) it was one but for the moment and would have to pass 
like any other. Only when Muriel, wishing to have all made 
clear before Arthur left and to see her way straight before her, 
went into the work-room where they still sat, and told them of 
Lady Machell’s olive-branch sent by Derwent, and of Arthur's 
desire—-which was almost more authoritative than desire—that 
she should go to the wedding like all the rest ef the world, only 
then they both said—the mother as the original voice, the father 
as the echo—that they wished her to decline, and that if she went 
it would be against their express will and command. 

While they were fencing with, and not replying to, her earnest 
prayers to tell her why, the servant came to the door and announced 
Mrs. and Miss de Paumelle ‘on very particular business.’ There 
was no help for it. If they did not wish to knit up relations with 
which they might hereafter be reproached as the worst injury that 
they could have committed against unoffending people, yet neither 
did they wish to excite suspicion by a reluctance to meet their 
neighbours beyond the natural reluctance of reserved and secluded 
folk, as they were known to be. Hence they were obliged to go 
into the drawing-room with their daughter, to meet there Mrs. and 
Miss de Paumelle, Arthur Machell and Derwent, and to see the 
destruction of their defence work, the razing of their barriers. 

For what could they do? What could they say? When Mrs. 
de Paumelle set forth their sad case of ceremonial destitution, 
through the illness of Miss Lawrence—and Miss de Paumelle, with 
alook at Arthur, besought Muriel’s maidship as if it had been the 
very crown of her marriage, the lustre of the diamond without 
which all the rest was shabby and unsatisfactory ;—when Arthur, 
in the true Machell voice and manner, assumed the thing as 
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done, and spoke of his mother’s pain should her request be refused, 
and how his father would take it as an intentional slight, and 
Wilfrid as a personal affront ; which last was a bow of rather longer 
dimensions than he was warranted to draw;—when Derwent did 
his best to cut the ground from under their feet by asserting their 
willing consent, and even Muriel would not help them by express- 
ing a hypothetical willingness to abide by their negative decision 
if given ;—what could they do? They were met and surrounded 
on all sides; and unless they wished to lay the train to their own 
mine they must give way :—as in time they did, with evident but 
not excessive reluctance—reluctance of the kind to which they 
could refer afterwards and say: ‘Did we not object till over- 
powered by your insistence ?—did we not show that we did not 
wish it?’ 

But when was youth other than heedless of signs ?—love other 
than obstinate in its own desires? Even to Muriel the light on 
her lover’s face blinded her to the cloud on her mother’s; and she 
was too happy in her reconciliation with Lady Machell to remem- 
ber the hard words by which the breach between them had been 
made. The day was gained and the point carried ; her acceptance 
by Arthur’s people was in its turn accepted by her own—however 

‘grudgingly, still accepted ; and nothing was wanting to the perfect 
happiness of the present moment save their sympathy and absolute 
approval. 

But these were just the jewels missing from the band. How 
could they sympathise, how approve, when that very day they had 
promised to take Bob Rushton into their service as their bribe for 
his silence ?—-when their social honour and personal pride, their 
repute and position were, henceforth and for ever, in the hands of 
a returned convict, who for weakness if not for wickedness would be 
sure sometime to let the whole thing slip from his grasp to be 
made public property and private scorn? They saw it stealing 
on ever nearer and nearer; and they knew that one day it must 
overtake and overwhelm them. The fewer the links then that 
would have to be broken when that dread day should dawn, the less 
pain to be endured; but, wanting a solid ground for argument or 
even for authority, they were forced to consent to the thing that 
they would not, and to see their children follow lights believed to 
be stars from heaven, but which they in their sorrowful knowledge 
knew were marsh-lights leading to flower-hid ruin—death-lights 
playing over well-masked graves. 


(To be continued.) 





